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[CONOLU 

“‘Washingtonians,’ said I, turning to the 
boys, ‘I didn’t want to mention it; but since 
you insist, I'll tell you why 1 refuse. Three 
months ago, I made a promise to my father 
never to cross those rocks without h«u special 
permission.’ 

’• ‘ Amiable Alfred!’ sneered SlOuelier. 

1 Washingtonians, did any one ever hear of this 
filial promise before ? ’ 

“ And it was true enough that Tom Sloueher 
was the only fellow in the school that knew of 
my promise". 

“ Up jumps Harry, his eyes flashing, and his 
whole face blazing rod, as usual : 

“ ‘Washingtonians,’he cried, ‘I am Alf Ben¬ 
son’s particular friend, and I say to the whole 
of you, that if Alf Benson says he made a 
promise to his father, he did make a promise ; 
for Alf Benson is not in the habit of lying; and 
I say to Tom Sloueher in particular, that if he 
wants to prove his courago, let him choose a 
fellow that can take up his challenge—let him 
cross the Cauldron with me ! ’ 

“‘No, no, Hal,’ says 1; ‘you shan’t—you 
mustn’t—I won’t let you.’ 

“ 1 Ob! no,’ chuckles Sloueher, who had got 
very.white again; ‘not at all, sweat friend 
Harry; sooner than that, he’ll jump it himself.’ 

“ ‘Jump it, Alfj’ whispered two or three fel¬ 
lows ; ‘your father won’t know.’ 

“ ‘Your father won’t care.’ 

“ 1 His father didn’t tell him,’ squealed 
of the Tonys, who had just begun to think they 
understood the matter. 

“ Hark!’ says Harry, starting. 

“ H "’as the second school bell, and our din¬ 
ners not touched, and half a mile to go! 

“ The Tonys took to their heels, and scatter¬ 
ed direct lor school; and Hal and 1 were start¬ 
ing off on a bee line, when I noticed what 
seemed to be very queer behavior on the part 
of the other Washingtonions: instead of hurry¬ 
ing, they dragged, and lingered, and looked 
mysteriously at eaoh other. 

“ 1 What does it mean ? ’ says I to Jaok Wil- 

“'Why, don’t you know? ’ says he, in sur¬ 
prise ; ‘ don’t you know what the master said 
last week, about tho fellows going up to the 
Cauldron between schools'?’ 

“ ‘Not a word of it,’ says I, astonished. 

“ ‘ Oh! come now, that won’t do,’ says Jack, 
incredulous, ‘ when yOu come to put that right 
on tho other/’ 

“‘Jack Wilson,’ says I, ‘believe me or not, 

I solemnly declare that this is the first I over 
heard of the matter.’ 

“‘Well, what do you mean to do?’ says 
Jack. 

“ ‘Toll him so,’ says 1. 

“ ‘Don’t;’ says Jack, kindly; ‘ after what has 
happened, it will be more than you can do.’ 

“‘Take the punishment, then ; 1 dare say it 
won’t be worth making a fuss about.’ 

‘“Only a flogging.’ 

“ 1 Rut Mr. Shakspeare don’t flog.’ 

• .. “‘You’ll see; I can tell you what the other 
fellows will do.' 

* “‘Well?’ 

“ ‘ Have a rebellion” 

“ ‘ Pshaw! you won’t join it ? ’ 

“ ‘ N-no, I didn’t want to; but if all the other 

boys did ’- 

“‘I won’t,’ says Hal. 

“‘I won’t,’ says I. 

“ ‘ Then I won’t,’ says Jack Wilson, rather 
doubtfully. 

“ When wo had nearly reached the school- 
house, 1 drew Harry baok, behind the rest, and 
kissed him. 

“ How I hate to be caught doing anything 
sentimental! Harry colored up, too, though 
he tried not to show it; for there, grit 
round at us from behind a tree, was that 
lasting Sloueher. 

“ ‘ Sweetly touohing,’ says he; and Harry 
looked at mo, almost angry. 

“Three quarters of an hour after time ! 
we walked, one by one, and took our seats 
silence. The master rose: 

“ ■ Boys,’ says he, ‘I have spent the last three 
quarters of an hour in thinking; I have ar¬ 
rived at this conclusion : When J took this 
school, it was with the determination to gov¬ 
ern, as far as possible, by influence, instead of 
fear ; to substitute, as far as possible, a system 
of rewards, instead of punishments; and not, 
under any circumstances, to have recourse ' 
the rod.’ 

“ The boys looked up. 

“ 1 Within the last hour,’ continued the mt 
ter, ‘ I have changed my mind.’ 

“ The boys shuffled. 

“ ‘ I have concluded that when I find myself 
reduced to the alternative of resorting to pv 
isfrments, or compromising the discipline of i 
school, duty demands the former course, 
the first place, here are twenty boys who have 
disobeyed my orders in regard to noonday visits 
to the Cauldron ; these will spend their noonB 
in the schoolroom for the next week. Second¬ 
ly, I observed, this morning, an infraction of a 
rule, whioh, as 1 warned you yesterday, I in¬ 
tended to enforce with severity; I allude to the 
habit of chewing and throwing rolls of paper; 
a matter trifling in itself, but which I regard 
at present with reference to its being one of 
two points on which my authority, as master, 
Btands at issue. If tho perpetrator of this was 
not one of tho twenty, ho will he added to their 
number; if he was, he will be flogged.' 

“ All was silent. Mr. Shakspeare had given 
hut one whipping since he came, hut that was 
a dreadful one; still, I was surprised that Hal 
didn’t speak. 

“ ‘If that boy is honest, he will confess,’ said 
the master. 

“ I felt poor Harry give one glance at : 
the hoys looked at each other; I looked .... 
where. I knew it wasn’t fear of the pain made 
Harry falter; but he had never been whipped, 
and the thought of its going home to his father 
and mother was more than he could bear. All 
this while there were growing signs of trouble— 
signs that showed Mr. Shakspeare that enforc¬ 
ing his rules was going to ho anything but an 
easy task : there was shuffling of feet, and sha¬ 
king of heads, and mutterings, and low hisses; 
all the school wsb in a sort of nucleus of resist¬ 
ance. 

‘“1 shall question eaoh boy,’ said the master, 
quietly, ‘John Wilson, did you throw any 
paper this morning ? ’ 

“ ‘No, 'sir.’ 

“ ‘Do you know who did ? ’ 

'“‘No, sir.’ 

“Now I began to tremble. One by one was 
questioned, and replied ; I turned my eyes ap¬ 
pealingly to Harry, but he kept his turned 

-I 


‘ It came to me. 

“‘Master,’ says I, breaking out all at once, 
I beg, I beseech you, not to ask me about it; I’m 
willing to take the punishment, but I can’t tell 
you—1 won’t tell you! ’ 

“When I said won’t, the signs of rebollion 
rose loud: shuffling,' muttering, flouncing, hiss¬ 
ing. J felt that in that one word I had given 
the signal for insubordination. 

“ ‘The master said; 

“ ‘Alfred, I believe that with you I need urge 
neither threats, nor promises, nor reasons why 
you ought to answer my question. You see 
how things are situated, and I feel that you 
want to do right—I will give you a little time 
to decide.’ 

“ The oonfusion deepened. I stole another 


glance at Hal, but he perseveringly turned his 
head away. 1 got up, and sat down again ; I 
made another start, and, walking .up to the 
master, said: 

“ ‘It was Henry Anderson, sir.’ 

“ Now it was all over. 

“ It was the only time the master over whip¬ 
ped a boy before the rest of the school; he had 
good reasons for it then. 

“ Stroke after stroke—stroke after stroke— 
every cut went to my heart. Stroke after 
stroke, and Harry stood quite still, and very 
pale ; and all the time his eyes, full of terrible, 
cold reproach, were fixed on mo. 

“ He took his seat without a word, hut 1 was 
nearly orazy. 

“ All over the school there was still disorder, 
hut pot so definite as before. The master spoke 

“ ‘ I find,’ he said, ‘ that my determination 
enforco order has aroused in the school a slight 
spirit of insubordination. It must be settled: 
if any one present intends to place himself in 
open rebellion, now is his time. I give warn¬ 
ing, however, that I intend to meet any such 
demonstrations with tho rod; if any resist this 
mode of settlement, I shall expel them, whether 
one or twonty, to resume their seats when 
ready to incur the penalty.’ 

“ 'The master had a powerful eye; he had a 
strong arm; ho had a tremendous will. The 
concentration of these three forces, and my en¬ 
tire submission, combined at exactly the proper 
moment to turn tho crisis forever. 

‘ School went on as usual. Five o’clock 
came; there was a great chattering and de¬ 
claiming and condoling in the yard, but no one 
spoke to me. 1 went out and sat down under 
a tree, and leaned my face in my hands. By 
and by I looked up. and there was Harry, arm 
in arm with Jack Wilson and Sloueher. He 
had the samo strange, cold look on his face. 

“ ‘ This morning you kissed mo; this is the 
way I give back your kiss forevor.’ And he 
struck me on the cheek. 

“ I heard tho Slouchor chuckle, but I didn’t 
care ; I leaned my face down again on my 
hands, and about an hour after went home, 
and right to bed. 

“Very little sleep I had that night; all the 
time something in me kept insisting that I 
could never go to that school again, and some¬ 
thing else declaring that 1 could —that I had 
done right; that I should see it through—live 
it down; and so I did; but it took weeks, 
months, a year, to do it; indeed, there are boys 
from that school at this day that consider me 
the meanest fellow of their acquaintance.” 
“But Harry don’t think so,” said Eunice. 

“ Not now; he changed all at once. But 
that would lead me right on to another story. 
I’ll tell you all about that another time.” 

“ Middling good story, Captain,” said Will, 
encouragingly; “ rather long, though, and a 
leeile prosy.” 

“Well, my son,” said Mr. B., “did you feel 
satisfied at last? Was the reward sufficient to 
the sacrifice?” 

Alfred sat a moment; then, looking up in 
his father’s face with clear, sure eyes, he an¬ 
swered— 

Yes, sir; it paid.” 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

Second Latin Book: Comprising an Historioal 
Latin Reader, with Notes and Rules for Transla¬ 
ting; and an Exoroise Book, developing a complete 
Analytical Syntax, in a series of Lessons and Ex¬ 
ercises, involving the Construction, Analysis, and 
Reconstruction of Latin Sentences. By Albort 
Harkness, A. M., Principal of the Classioal Depart¬ 
ment in tho Now England Normal Institute, editor 
of “Arnold’s First Latin Book,” Ac. Now York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1853. 

In the work thus offered to the public are 
found such merits as must commend themselves, 
both to every practical teacher and to all those 
who would make themselves masters of the 
Latin olassics. As is announced upon its title- 
page, it comprises “ an Historical Latin Road- 
', with Notes and Rules for Translating ; and 
i Exercise Book.” Unlike its predecessors, 
is not prefaced with miscellaneous sentences of 
Latinized English and sundry fables; it takes 
us at once to the purity of “ Latin Historians,” 
thus bringing before the mind of the pupil 
perfect model—one which he may study not 
less for its own beauty than as a guide in 
expression of his own thoughts. For the 
oomplishment of this object, an Exercise Book, 
involving tho construction, analysis, and 
struotion of Latin sentences, from the most 
simple to tho most complex, and taken chiefly 
from the Latin text, follows the Reader, and is 
designed to bo used in connection with eaoh 
reading lesson. 

Tho analysis of sentenoes whioh the work 
contains, is at once simple and comprehensive, 
and cannot fail to secure the design of the au¬ 
thor—the holding up to the mind of the pupil 
“a distinct picture of the Latin sentenoe in all 
tho marked varieties of its form.” 

it is to the “Rules for Translating ” that 
we would particularly call attention. A de¬ 
sideratum which many a teacher must have 
felt, as he has been obliged to listen tu a muti¬ 
lated English, destitute even of the original 
thought, is here happily realized. And we 
speak from an experimental acquaintance with 
tho hook in the olass-room, when we affirm 
that in this respect it has been eminently suc¬ 
cessful. The old translations of the ablative 
absolute and other unnaturalized idioms, here¬ 
tofore so frequently drawn into what would 
otherwiso be an English sentence, are fast 
losing ground with us. Did the work present 
other attractions, this alone would entitle it 
to favor. 

congratulate the author on the success 
of his First Latin Book, so generally approved, 
as well as on the design and plan of his Second, 
happily conceived and executed; and we 
would bespeak for both a general adoption in 
high schools and academies. W. E. T. 

Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte; anil Historic Certainties respecting 
the Early History op America. I vol., pp 184. 
Now York : Carter & Brothers. For sale by Gray 
& Ballantyne, Washington, D. 0. 

This most ingenious and able little hook is 
by the eminent and noble-minded Archbishop 
Whatley, and its purpose is to show up the ab¬ 
surdity of Humo’s argument against miracles; 
and the second part (“Historic Certainties,” 

.) is an amusing hit at the method of reason¬ 
ing of the German Rationalists, such as F. W. 
Newman of England, and Theodore Parker of 
own country. * 

Startling Questions. By the Rev. J. C. Rylo, B. 
A., author of “Living or Dead,” “ Wheat or Chaff,” 
&e., Ac. 1 vol., pp. 370. New York: Carter & 
Brothers. For sale by Gray A Ballantyne, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

These questions are : Where art thou ? Are 
3u an heir ? Shall you he saved ? How read- 
est thou? What think you of the Cross? 
Have you assurance ? These plain questions are 
brought home to the reader of this hook with 
noble earnestness, and the eloquence of faith in 
the threatenings as well as in the promises of 
Mr. Ryle is not one of those preachers 
whom Jeremiah describes as sewing pillows or 
bladders under the arms of Jerusalem sinners; 
does he fear “ to speak of hell to ears po- 
” He has shown, in this hook, a familiar 
aequaintanee with the best old English divines, 
as Sewell, Hooker, Davenant, Charnock, and 


others. We give a paragraph, to show the 
thor’s Btylo : 

“ Reader, five thousand years have well nigh 
passed, sinoe the question (Where art thou ?) 
was first asked. Millions of Adam’s children 
have lived and died and gone to their own 
plaoe. Millions are yet upon the earth, and 
every one of them has a soul to be lost or saved. 
But no question has ever been, or ever can he, 
asked, more solemn than that which is before 
you: Where art thou? Where art thou i 
sight of God? Come near, and give me your 
attention, while I tell you a few things which 
may throw light upon this question. 

“I know not who you are—whether you 
learned or unlearned—whether you are riel 
poor—whether you young or old: about all 
this I know nothing. But I do know that you 
have an immortal soul, and I want that soul 1 
be saved. I do know that you have got. 
stand beforq the judgment seat of God, and I 
want you to be prepared for it. I do know 
that you will be forever in heaven or hell, and 
I want you to escape hell and reach heaven. I 
do know that tho Bible contains some most 
solemn things about the inhabitants of the 
earth, aod I want every man, woman, and child, 
in the world, to hear them. I believe in every 
word in the Bible; and, because 1 believe it, I 
ask every reader of this paper, Where art thou 
in the sight of God! ” 

There is nothing sectarian in this work, and 
nothing whioh will not be acceptable to every 
one who finds in his heart a readiness to 
ceive the sentiments we have quoted. It i 
good book, and well fitted to do good. * 


Appleton’s Mechanics’ Magazine and 
neers’ Journal. June, 1853. 

This number contains a host of valuable 
articles, headed by “ Observations on Major 
Barnard’s Calculations relative to the Theo¬ 
retical Power of the Caloric Engine,” by Capt. 
Ericsson himself. There is also a valuable 
paper, showing the results of a series of ex¬ 
periments in gunpowder, made at the Wash¬ 
ington Arsenal, by Captain Alfred Mordeeai, 
U. S. Army. 

The Frf.e-Will Baptist Quarterly. July, 1853. 
Published at Providence, by Williams, Day, A Co. 

A high-toned well-conducted periodical. 
The articles in this number are “ Biblical 
Criticism;” “The Herodian Family;” 
ence and Revealed Religion; ” “ Lectures— 
their Position and Influence“ Minister and 
People;” “Names of the Soul;” “Biblical 
Theology; ” “ Immigration; ” and Critical No- 

Pen and Pencil; June 11, 1853. Conducted by 
W. Wallace Warden, Cincinnati. 

This is a weekly journal in magazine form, 
neatly gotten up, and filled with choice origi¬ 
nal and selected matter. 

Harper’s Magazine for July, 1853, 
opens with a sketch of the pnblio and home 
life and acts of Jefferson, under the title of 
Monticello,” the name of Jefferson’s home¬ 
stead. It includes many interesting incidents 
and anecdotes. It is followed by a lengthy 
list of excellent articles, original and selected. 

IVIL Wars and Monai/ciiy in France, in tho 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Conturies. By Leopold 
Ranke, author of “ A History of the Popes in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” Translated 
by M. A. Garvey. New York: Harper A Brothers. 
For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

We have here a fine translation of an excel¬ 
lent work. Probably no period of equal length 

the history of France is fraught with so 
many events bearing so large a relation to the 
world at large, as the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. Feeling this, Mr. Rauke has 
devoted much time to a careful investigation 
and close study of various and manifold au¬ 
thorities ; and, recognising the province of His¬ 
tory to ho not only to group events in their 
local or national relations, but to estimate 
them in their wider significance—their influ¬ 
ence upon the universal movement of humani¬ 
ty—his work takes a wider sweep into philoso¬ 
phy than is often found in books of history. * 

Buchanan’s Journal of Man. June, 1853. 
This sterling periodical is always welcome 
to our “table.” Many of its articles evince 
marked ability and striking originality. The 
first in this number—“Consumption and Archi¬ 
tecture”—is a most excellent one ; and if its 
suggestions were attended to in'the construc¬ 
tion of houses and selections of residences, the 
average of human life would greatly increase. 

Littbll’s Living Age. July, 1853. 

Amid the births and deaths and the fierce 
rivalries which mark the history of periodical 
literature now-a-days, the Living Age pursues 
?en tenor of its way, gathering to itself 
the choice morsels of both foreign and domes¬ 
tic literature. * 

Lafitte : The Pirate of the Gulf. By J. II. Ingra¬ 
ham. New York: Dewitt A Davenport. 

This is a cheap reprint of what is said to be 
Professor Ingraham’s best novel. It abounds 
with exciting descriptions and wild inoidents. 

* 

Blackwood’s Magazine foe June, 1853, 
contains “-The Paradise in the Pacific; ” “ La 
dy Lee’s Widowhood” — a capital story 
Finlay’s Byzantine Empire;” “Six Months 
with the Malays;” “A Few Words 
France;” “The Shadow on the Way ;” and 
half a dozen shorter articles. 


The index to this number displays a gene- 
ius list of articles, headed by a poetic eulogy 
of Clay, from the pen of the accomplished 
editress; in which there are numerous fine 
passages, but the general tone is too hyper¬ 
bolic to win more than a sectional sanction. 


- -manner. 

“The Free-Soilers have acted wisely. Dr. 
Bailey has not been allowed to labor without 
reward, or the hope of reward. Each individ¬ 
ual of the factionists has oonstitilted himself an 
agent of the organ, and labored to build it up, 
and to give it character and influence. The 
result is natural. His hands being held up by 
his followers, the leader has felt himself ani¬ 
mated for the conflict, and has laboifsd harder 
than them all. A generous support has cre¬ 
ated a sentiment of courage in the breast of 
the editor. Paying subscribers, and plenty of 
them, will always, as in this case, give power 
to the editor and success to a paper. 

“ If a handful of factionists, scattered through 
the length and breadth of the land, can thus 
sustain an enterprise of magnitude, in opposi¬ 
tion to truth and justice, what ought those to 
do who are in the right ? 

“ But, unfortunately, experience teaches the 
sad lesson that the votaries of truth are less 
zealous, usually, than the lovers of error; The 
advocate of falsehood will profagate his creed 
by sword and violence, while the servants of 
the true are content to rely upon the innate 
power of their principles. Hence the maxim 
that error will travel leagues while truth is 
getting on its boots. After a while, truth over¬ 
takes the more rapid courser, but not until 
harm irremediable has been wrought. Error 
flies swifter than the tainted atmosphere; while 
truth is lame, and needs the aid of a (Irome- 
dary.” 


Another View. — The Southern Era, of 
Richmond, Virginia, copying the extravagant 
paragraph about the wonderful increase of the 
National Era, follows it up with the following 
comments, that may interest some of our read¬ 
ers. We deny, however, that we are an enemy 
to “ the South and to Southern institutions,” 
the unsparing oastigator of Southern men 
ut we are the uncompromising opponent of 
Slavery, and of every man, North and South, 
who upholds it or seeks to extend it. 

“The paper of which this statement is made, 
is the National Era, the organ of the Free-Soil- 
ers and Abolitionists of the country. It is the 
avowed and open enemy of the South and 
Southern institutions, and the severe and un¬ 
sparing oastigator of Southern men. Its Alpha 
and Omega is opposition to Slavery and the 
South. 'The success to which the letter-writer 
refers is owing to several causes, among whioh 
is the literary attractiveness of the journal. 
While designed to he a political paper, and 
aiming at the accomplishment of politioal re¬ 
sults, its editor has sweetened the hitter 
draught with a fusion of literature of a miscel¬ 
laneous character. But nearly everything is 
made to subserve the grand aim. Poetry, tales, 
and essays—all directly inculcate or awfully 
squint at Freo-Soilism. The immaculate ‘Uncle 
Tom ’ first drew the breath of life under the 
auspices of Dr. Bailey, and other and less nota- 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF COLORED MEN. 
This body met at Rochester, New York, oi 
the 6th instant, and continued in session three 
days. We find the proceedings in full in Fred¬ 
erick Douglass’s Paper. The following were 
its officers: 

President —James W. C. Pennington, D. D., 
of New York. 

Vice Presidents —Wm. H. Day, Ohio; Amos 
G. Beman, Connecticut; Wm. C. Nell, Massa¬ 
chusetts; Frederick Douglass, New York ; Jas. 
C. McCrummell and John B. Vashon, Pennsyl¬ 
vania ; John Jones, Illinois. 

Secretaries— Peter 'H. Clarke, Ohio; Charles 
B. Ray and Wm. J. Wilson, New York; Chas. 
S. Reason, Pennsylvania. 

Frederick Douglass, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Declaration of Sentiments, made the 
following report: 

For the purpose of improving the character, 
developing the intelligence, maintaining the 
rights, and organizing a Union of tne Colored 
People of the Free States, the National Con¬ 
vention does hereby ordain and institute the 
“NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE COLORED 
PEOPLE.” 

Article 1. This Counoil shall consist of two 
members from each State represented in this 
Convention, to he elected by this Conventio - 
and two other members from each State, to 1 
J ected as follows: Ou the 15th day of Novem¬ 
ber next, and biennially thereafter, there shall 
be held in each State a poll, at which each 
colored inhabitant may vjite who pays ten cents 
as a poll-tax; and eaoh State shall elect, at 
such election, delegates to State Legislatures, 
twenty in number from each State, at large. 
The election to he held in such places and u 
der such conditions as the public meetings 
such localities may determine. The members 
of the National Council in each State shall re¬ 
ceive, canvass, and declare the result of such 
vote. The State Council thus elected shall 
meet on the first Monday in January, 1854, 
and elect additional members to the National 
Council, in proportion of one to five thousand 
of colored population of such State; and tho 
members of Council thus elected to take office 
on the 6th day of July next, and all to hold 
office during two years from that date; at the 
end of which time another general election by 
Stato Counoil shall take place of members to 
constitute their successors in office, in the same 
numbers as above. Tho State Council ol each 
State shall have full power over the internal 
concern of said State. 

Art. 2. The members of the first Council 
shall he elected by this Convention, which 
shall designate out of the number, a President, 
Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, Corres¬ 
ponding Secretary, and oommittee of five — 
Manual Labor School, a committee of five 
Protective Unions, of five on Business Rela¬ 
tions, of five on Publications. 

Art. 3. The Committee on Manual Labor 
School shall procure funds and organize said 
school in accordance with the plans adopted 
by this National Convention, with such modifi¬ 
cations as experience or necessity may dictate 
to them. The committee shall immediately 
incorporate itself as an academy, under the 

general committee of tho State of-, and 

shall constitute the Board of Trustees of the 
Manual Labor School, with full power to select 
a location in the State designated by the Na¬ 
tional Council, to erect buildings, appoint or 
dismiss instructors in the literary or meohani- 
eal branches. There shall be a farm attached 
to the school. 

Art. 4. The Committeoon Protective Unions 
shall institute a Protective Union for the pur¬ 
chase and sale of articles of domestic consump¬ 
tion, and shall unite and aid in the formation 
of branches auxiliary to their own. 

Art. 5. The Committee on Business Rela¬ 
tions shall establish an office, in which they 
shall keep a registry of colored mechanics, ar- 
tizans, and business men, throughouttheUnion. 
They shall keep a registry of all persons wil¬ 
ling to employ colored men in business, to teach 
colored boys mechanical trades, liberal and 
scientific professions, and farming ; and also a 
registry of colored men and youth seeking em¬ 
ployment or instruction. They shall also re¬ 
port upon any avenues of business or trade 
which they deem inviting to colored oapital, 
skill, or labor—their reports and advertise¬ 
ments to be in papers of the widest circulation. 
They shall receive, for sale or exhibition, pro¬ 
ducts of the skill and labor of colored peoplo. 

Art. 6. Tho Committee on Publication shall 
oollect all facts, statistics, and statements, all 
laws and historioal records and biographies of 
the colored people, and all books by colored 
authors. They shall have, for the safe-keeping 
of these documents, a library, with a reading 
room and museum. The committee shall also 
publish replies to any assaults, worthy of note, 
made upon ,tho character or condition of the 
colored people. 

Art. 7. Eaoh committee shall have absolute 
control over its special department; shall make 
its own by-laws, and, in case of any vacancy 
occurring, shall fill up the same forthwith, sub 
ject to the confirmation of the Council. Each 
committee shall meet at least once a month, or 
as often as possible; shall keep a minute of all 
its proceedings, executive aud financial, and 
shall submit a full statement of the same, with 
the accounts audited, at every regular meeting 
of the National Council. 

Art. 8. The National Council shall meet at 
least onee in six months, to receive the reports 
of the committees, and to consider, any new 
plan for the general good, for which it shall 
have power, at its option, to appoint a new 
committee, and shall he empowered to receive 
and appropriate donations for tho carrying out 
of the objects of the samo. At all such meet¬ 
ings eleven members shall constitute a quorum. 
In ease any committee neglect or refuse to send 
in its report, aoooiding to article 8th, then the 
Coon oil shall "have power to enter the bureau, 
examine tho books and papers of such com¬ 
mittee, and in case the committee shall porsist 
refusal or neglect, then the Council shall 
declare their offices vacant, and appoint others 
their stead. 

Art. 9. In all cases of the meetings of the 
National Council, or the committees, the trav¬ 
elling expenses (if any) of the members shall 
be paid out of their respective funds. 

Art. 10. The Council shall immediately es¬ 
tablish a bureau in the place of its meeting; 
and the same rooms shall, as far as possible, be 
used by the several committees for their vari- 
purposes. The Council shall have a clerk, 
i moderate salary, who shall keep a record 
of their transactions, and preparo a condensed 


report of the committees for publication ; and 
also a registry of the friends of the cause. 

Art 11. The expenses of the Council shall 
ho defrayed by the fees of membership of sub- 
soeieties or councils, to he organized through¬ 
out the States. The membership fee shall be 
one oent per week. 

Art. 12. A member of the Council shall be 
a member of only one of the committees 
thereof. 

Art. 13. All officers holding funds shall give 
security in double the amount likelly to be 
their hands—this security to he given to I 
three first officers of the Counoil. 

Art. 14. The Council shall have power to 
make suoh by-laws as are necessary for their 
proper government. 

• The following names were reported as n 
bers of the National Council: 

Vermont—J. W. Lewis, St. Albans; H. C. 
Smith, Burlington. 

* Massachusetts—W. C. Nell, Boston ; J. B. 
Sanderson, Fairhaven. 

Rhode Island—G. T. Downing, Providence; 
Abraham C. Rice, Newport. 

Connecticut—Jehiel C. Beman, Amos G. Be- 

New York—J. McCune Smith, N. York city 
Frederick Douglass, Rochester. 

Pennsylvania—John Peek, Pittsburgh; Ste¬ 
phen Smith, Philadelphia. 

Ohio—William H. Day, Cleveland; John I. 
Gaines, Cincinnati. 

Michigan—W. C. Munroe, John Freeman, 
Detroit. 

Illinois—J. D. Bonner, John Jones, Chicago. 

Indiana — Horace B. Smith, Indianapolis; 
John T. Brittain, Charlestown. 

A long address to the People of tho United 
States was adopted, asking, “ in the name of 
all that is just and magnanimous among 
to ho freed from all the unnatural burdens and 
impediments with which American oustomB 
and American legislation have hindered our 
progress and improvement.” 

The Convention was attended by 140 dele¬ 
gates, from eight States; their proceedings 
were characterized with decorum, and excited 
much interest among the Rochester people. 


SUNLIGHT. 

BY LUELLA CLARK. 

Oh, the sunlight! blissful blessing; 
Beautiful, beyond expressing, 

Is the glowing, glad caressing 

Of the sunshine, soft and still ; 

Girdling, in its gleams of glory, 

Smiling meads and mountains hoary, 
Castles, sanctified in story, 

Rural cot, and rambling rill. 

Through tho wild and winter weather 
Blossing poor and rich together, 

Falling on the humble heather 
# And the snowy-sheeted lawn— 

In through cottage casements creeping, 
Under crimson curtains peeping, 

Where the haughty lord is sleeping 

Through the languid, lengthened dawn. 
Ail the joy of earth enhancing, 

On the sparkling snow-sheets danoing, 

And from morn till moonlight glancing 
Ail among tho dreary drifts— 

Making humble hearthstones cheery, 
Lightihg up the dungeon dreary, 

Making glad the worn and woary, 

With its gracious, gilded gifts. 

Spring's soft sunshine—bounteous treasure, 
Prelude pure to priceless pleasure, 

Glancing from the gleaming azure, 

With renewing vigor rife— 

Coming, frost-forged chains to sever, 

Setting free the frozen river; 

Of the grass the gracious giver, 

Calling countless blades to life— 

Violets to the valley bringing. 

Fragrant flowers through forests flinging, 
Sotting wrens and robins singing, 

Making all things fresh and fair— 
Filling earth with joy and lightness, 

Tinging soft the snowy whiteness 
Of May flowers, and breathing brightness 
Into roses rich and rare. 

Summer sunshine, softly straying 
Where tho meadow brooks are playing, 

And the farmers go a-haying 
Every dewy, merry mom. 

Sportive sunshine, laughing lightly 
O’er the lake, and beaming brightly 
In the dew-drops, falling nightly 
On tho leaves of fair young corn. 
Blessed sunlight, shyly shining 
On the arbor’s leafy lining, 

Whoro the woodbines wild are twining 
Round old maples, gnarled and gray— 
Peeping bended boughs betwoen, 

Gilding dark recesses green, 

Kissing oft tho shallow sheen 

Of tho woodland streams at play. 
Autumn sunlight, golden—mellow— 
Crowning fields with fruitage yellow. 
Visiting eaoh hill and hollow 

With its rich and ripening rays— 
Brightening in its varied shading 
‘ 11 the forest foliage fading, 
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All the long, still, cloudless days. 

On brown hills all day abiding, 

In the dim old orchards hiding, 

O’or the golden grain-fields gliding, 

Sleeping in tho ripened sheaves— 
Crowning harvest homes with gladness, 

Fresh young hearts with mirthful madness, 
Banishing all tears and sadness, 

From beneath the cottage eaves. 

Oh, the sunlight! blissful blessing; 

Beautiful, beyond expressing 
Is the glowing, glad caressing 

Of tho sunshine, soft and warm; 

In the dreary desert dreaming, 

Over palace portals streaming, 

In through icy thresholds gleaming, 

Smiling oft through gathering storm. 
Token of the glory glowing 
Where perennial streams are flowing, 

And the Treo of Life is growing 

Green upon tho “sinless shore”— 

From whose skies, serenely fair, 

Radiant sunlight, rich and rare, 

Gliding through tho balmy air, 

Storms shall hide, ah, nevermore. 

A SABBATH AMONG THE SLAVES. 

The following letter was addressed to a gei 
tleman in this city, and we insert it with the 
fullest confidence in its truthfulness: ^ 

Pine Groye, Md., June 19, 1853. 

Dear Brother: Understanding that the 
colored people are holding a meeting to-day in 
an adjacent grove, I determined to go in the 
afternoon, as I had never heard them preach. 
I went about two o’clock, and found the even¬ 
ing services already commenced. The place is 
most appropriate for religious worship, being a 
beautiful grove of venerable oak and pine trees; 
and, although the sun was shining in all his 
strength, his rays but faintly penetrated the 
dense foliage of this quiet and shady retreat. 
In the centre of these woods a rude stand was 
erected for the preachers. One was quite a 
venerable colored man, with bald head and 
locks of gray, who sat with his head reveren¬ 
tially inolined, and eyes bent on the ground. 
He seemed as a father to the younger brethren, 
who regarded him with a degree of considera¬ 
tion and respeet. Those who occupied the seat 
with him were of darker color, but good-look¬ 
ing men. Benches were placed around the 
stand, and were occupied by a goodly number 
of colored people of both sexes, very respecta¬ 
bly dressed, who listened with intense interest, 
and expressed their approbation by Bmiles and 
frequent responses. 


As 1 took my seat on a bench, very politely 
placed for my friend and me under the shade 
ol an oak, a young preaoher rose on the stand, 
and_namcd his text. He had no Bible in his 
hand—perhaps he could not read—yet he was 
taught of God. He was apparently about thirty 
,years of age, was very black, tall, and slender, 
and good looking; and in speaking, his fine set 
of white teeth contrasted strongly with his jet¬ 
ty complexion. His text was from Luke: 

“ Go to tho Pool of Siloam, and wash.” 

He said— 

“ My friends, we are all in the situation of 
the poor man by the pool; we are blind and 
ailing until Jesus cures us. Sin is our disease, 
and Jesus is the great" physicianer." 

I listened with pleasure to this untutored 
son of the African race. His utterance was 
rapid, and his manner very energetic ; and, 
when wrought up to the highest pitch of feel¬ 
ing, his gesticulation was violent. He related 
many of the miracles of our Saviour, and did 
so in a very correct and interesting manner— 
pronouncing, generally, very well, and with 
scarcely any of the negro accent. He said— 

“ My friends, I was converted in this grove; 
I was once blind, but Jesus has opened mine 
eyes. ‘ Go to the pool, go wash, and receive 
sight.’ Jesus is waiting jo cure you. Jesus is 
here in the midst of us.^Ry friends; yes, this 
very Jesus who performed these miraoles. He 
is everywhere present; he is with us on the 
plantation, in the corn-field, and the tobacco- 
field ; he is with us at our work, whatever it is, 
and we don’t care for labor, ij Jesus is with us. 
No; glory, glory! Jesus can help us in all our 
tribulation. When we get to Heaven, we are 
no longer in bondage of any kind. Now we 
are sinners; but, blessed be God, we shall be 
free there ; wo shall walk those golden streets, 
and say, Is this Heaven, and am I here ?■ ” 

He then described heaven, as it is described 
in the book of Revelations, very accurately. 
“ Some of onr children,” said he, “ are far 
South —parted from ub here—but in heaven, 
there are gates on every side—north and south, 
east and west. Yes, my brethren, there is a 
gate on the south, too, for them to enter into 
the kingdom. May they all find their way to 
this gate ! Jesus is ready to receive them and 
you; come, then, to Jesus: come, and be 
made whole of your sin-sickness. He is the 
great physicianer ; he will heal all your 8 > n and 
backsliding. We cannot enter heaven until 
we go to Him for cure, for we are unclean, and 
nothing impure can enter there. Come, then, 
surrender your hear is to Jesus, the great Phy¬ 
sicianer of soul and body. When we feel very 
sick, we send for a physicianer ; he racks his 
brains, and is at his wits’-end to know what 
will cure us; and when we are dying, he says, 
‘ I can’t cure you ; there’s no hope, you must, 
die! ’ But Christ does not say so, bless the 
Lord ! He says, ‘ T am the resurrection and the 
life ! he that believeth in me shall never die.’ 
No, glory, glory! we shall live with him for¬ 
ever. When we go to Jesus for a cure, he 
don’t charge us a cent for it. No; he cures 
all who come freely, ‘without price.’ All we 
have got to do is, to feel that we are sick. Then 
go to Jesus, and tell him all your disease, and 
He will say to you, ‘ Come, now, let us reason 
together; though your sins are as scarlet, they 
shall ho white as snow.’ ” 

This is, as nearly as I can recollect, the 
subject of his discourse. I thought him 
really eloquent, untutored as he was. His 
countenance, and the countenances of those 
around him, beamed with happiness. Several 
hymns were sung, which sounded delightfully 
in this quiet grove, this temple of Nature. 
And they seemed to sing with the “ spirit and 
the understanding also.” One struck up this 
verse of a hymn: 

“ Whon we’yo been there ten thousand yoars. 

Bright shining as the sun, 

Were no loss days to sing God’s praise, 

Than when wo first begun.” 

All stood in singing, and then they knelt in 
prayer. Several of the colored members prayed 
in succession, and their prayers seemed to come 
from the heart. Their language was excellent 
and appropriate. They prayed for master and 
mistress; for white and black; that the reli¬ 
gion of the parlor might extend to all branches 
of the. household, and that the little hand of 
worshippers who meet in this grovo to-day, 
may he kept together, and increased in num¬ 
ber. 

’ One man, quite aged, prayed for seven chil¬ 
dren parted from him. He alluded to what 
his colored brother had said about the gate on 
the south, and prayed that they might all find 
it, and be happy together in heaven. I wish 
some of our Northern friends could have wit¬ 
nessed this scene in a Southern grove; I am 
sure they would have enjoyed it, as I did. Who 
can say the colored race are stupid, and have 
no intellect, no capacity for improvement ? I 
think differently. If they can preach and 
pray thus, without instruction, how would they, 
if favored with the blessing of education ? 

P. S.—The aged colored man gave the bene¬ 
diction at the close of the meeting. 

Yours,_ Sarah. 

For the National Era. 

[copyright secured by the author.] 

MARK SUTHERLAND: 

OR, 

POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 

BY EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

“ How changed since last her speaking eye 
Glanced gladnoss round tho glittering roe 
Where high’born men wore proud to wait— 
Where beauty watched to imitate i 

Her gentle voice and iovoly mien— 

And gather from her air and gait 
The graces of its queen.”— Byron,. 

Early the next morning Mark Sutherland 
descended to the drawing-room. No one was 
there except Oriole, who had just stepped from 
her mistress’s boudoir, and was orossing the 
room, on her way to some other part of the 
house. Once more Mark Sutherland was 
mournfully affected by the marvellous, the fatal 
beauty of the poor slave maiden. As she met 
and was passing him, with eyes cast down, 
cheeks painfully flushed, and heart bsating, as 
it had too well learned to beat with more than 
slavish fear at the look of man, his heart was 
moved with deep pity. He had known her 
from her infancy; he held out his hand, and 
spoke to her, saying—“ How do you do, Ori¬ 
ole? You have not spoken to me sinoe my 
arrival.” But without touohing his hand, or 
venturing a glance at his face, the maiden 
dropped a quick courtsey as she passed, and 
hurried on her errand. “ Poor hunted, trem¬ 
bling deer!” said Mark; “she cannot, 
trust a friend. Is it possible to save her? 

His thoughts dwelt with painful hut vai 
tensity upon the hapless girl, and it was many 
minutes before the old familiar scene around 
him—suggestive as it was of the most joyous 
as well as the most painful passages in his 
past life—could recall him to himself. He 
gazed around. The sliding doors and the flow- 
curtains that divided the boudoir from the 
ion, were drawn entirely back, revealing 
the whole apartment. Yes; here was the 
same saloon, the temple of joyns reunions, and 
the same boudoir, the shrine of beauty, love, 
and happiness. The same, yet how changed 
from all the pristine splendor of the past! 
Then all was order, beauty, freshness, and en¬ 
joyment. Now all was indifference, neglect, 
decay, and desolation. Even there, in the sa¬ 
cred boudoir of India—the latest sanctuary of 
elegance and luxury—rust and must, mildew 
and canker, had crept over all. There the 
sumptuous hangings of purple and gold, that 
made the bower seem like some gorgeous ori¬ 
ental sunset scene, were now faded and tar¬ 
nished—the royal purple turned to a dull, 
streaked brown and drab—the gold cankered 
with green verdigris. The cheval mirrors 
were spooked thickly with mildew, and ob¬ 
scured with fly-stains; the marble tables 
stained and smirched; and, for the fragranco 
of fresh flowers, a close, damp, stifling smell 
of must pervaded the apartment. All was 
cheerless, hopeless, desolate. 


by the entrance of another figure. It was In¬ 
dia. And prepared, as he had been, to meet a 
great change in the “ Pearl of Pearl River,” 
he soaroely recognised her. The superficial is 
ever tho first to strike us. He noticed that the 
gorgeous and flowing drapery which had once 
graced her form, was now replaced by a plain 
black dress. The rich, warm, olive bloom of 
her oomplexion had givon place to the pale¬ 
ness of ivory. Naught remained of her glo¬ 
rious beauty hut the luxuriant amber-hued 
ringlets and the large, dark, mournful, soul- 
thrilling eyes. More of teal self-possession she 
exhibited now than she had ever shown in for¬ 
mer times. She advanced towards Mark, hold- 


“ I am happy to see’you again at Cashmere— 
after so many years—my dear cousin—why 
could wo not be friends ? ” 

Her voice faltered slightly; and whon she 
paused, Mr. Sutherland cordially grasped her 
outstretched hands, and said, while he pressed 
them— 

“We are friends, my dearest India; at least, 

I can speak for myself and for one who loves 
you not less than 1 do—my wife Rosalie.” 

With a spasmodic catch India snatched 
away her hands; and, quivering through every 
nerve, sat doiyn, and veiled her face with her 
hands, and—“It is a trying world! ”—burst 
from her quivering lips. 

Raising his eyebrows in painful surprise, 
Mark Sutherland gazed earnestly at her lor 
an instant, and then turned away his eyes, 
waiting revorently for her self-recovery. Soon 
she looked up, and, faintly smiling, said— 

“ I have had much, oh ! very much indeed, 
to try mo of late, my cousin. Everything is 
going to ruin with 1187—everything, everything.” 

“ I trust not. Your father is embarrassed, 
but with the advice and assistance of his friends, 
all, 1 hope, will be brought to a happy issue.” 

“ Ah, no! but it is not of our desperate af¬ 
fairs I wished to speak. Tell mo of your ow n. 
You have been successful in life ? ” 

“Yes, I have been successful, thanks, under - 
Divine Providence, to tho constant sympathy 
and eo-operation of my faithful Rosalie.” 

Again India hastily raised her hands, to 
screen the spasm of pain that traversed her 
countenance; and—“ Why will he stab mo 
with that name?” she thought; hut sho an¬ 
swered calmly—“ Rosalie is an amiable woman, 
how is she ? ” 

“Well, and very busy.” 

“ And your family ? ” 

“ We have no family ; we are all tho world 
to each other.” 

“Tell me how you have got on since I saw 
you last.” 

Mr. Sutherland began, and told her tho 
principal circumstances of his life since their 
last parting—dwelling frequently upon his Ro¬ 
salie’s hope and faith, and persevering energy. 

“Arid so Rosalie has been the angel of his 
life,” she muttered inaudibly between her white 
lips. 

A pause ensued, which was broken at last 
by India. 

“ All is sadly changed here; my father has 

been very unfortunate, and Mr. Ashley- 

I cannot comprehend it! I see ruin gathering 
darkly around us all, without the power—yes, 
and without the will—to avert it, any more 
than I could avert an earthquake, whose pre¬ 
monitory jars were shaking us!” she said, in 
a despairing tone. 

Mark Sutherland made no comment. What 
oould ho have said to oonsole her, that would 
not have been false ? He thought that not so 
would Rosalio have met misfortune—with inert 
despair. And then he remembered that much 
of this impending ruin the beautiful India had 
drawn upon her own head, and the heads of 
those who loved her, hut whom, alas! she loved 
not. He felt relieved when, at this point, a 
summons to the breakfast-room terminated' 
the interview. 

At the breakfast-table appeared India, Mark 
Sutherland, St. Gerald Ashley, and Mr. Billy 
Bolling. Oriole served tea and coffee from a 
side-table. Clement Sutherland had not come 
home. Mr. Ashley’s face was bloated, and his 
eyes bloodshot—the offects of the preceding 
evening’s excess, were but too plain. He sat 
silent and morose, and ate hut little. India 
maintained a cold, severe aspeot, never speak¬ 
ing to or looking at him. Mark Sutherland 
felt himself de trop and uncomfortable, but for 
Uncle Billy, who kept up an incessant mono¬ 
logue—asking a score ot questions about the 
Northwest, and volunteering many comments. 
Mr. Sutherland was rejoiced when the gloomy 
meal was over, and earnestly wished that the 
master of the house might soon return, and 
his business and his visit be eoneluded at once. 
He expressed this wish to Mr. Boiling, who 
hastened to reply— 

“ And so do I, nephew! and so do I! For 
this is tho case every day. Each night that 
fellow goes to bod tipsy, and each morning ap¬ 
pears at the breakfast table in a Btate of bloat 
ed torpor! Yes, Lord knows do 1 wish that 
Clem Sutherland would come, and wo oould 
finish our business and leave—for you know 
I’m going home with you, Mark. 1 intend to 
stick to you. I admire your principles—al¬ 
ways did—Pm your man.” 

The day advanced, and still Clement Suther¬ 
land did not make his appearance. The late 
dinner was served, and passed as gloomily as 
the breakfast, and still he came not. The 
house was growing intolerable to Mark, who 
summoned one of tho servants, and inquired 
where ho should he likely to find his master; 
and was informed that he might be found at 
the Planters’ Rest, where he usually stopped 
when business took him to the village. Mr. 
Sutherland then ordered his horse, and, while 
waiting for him to be saddled and brought to 
the door, went and took leave of Mr. Bolling, 
leaving his oompliments and adieus to Mrs. 
Ashley, who had retired to her room, to take 
her afternoon rest. Then he mounted his 
horse, and took the road to the village, intend¬ 
ing, if possible, to have an interview and a 
settlement with his uncle, and to make his 
headquarters at the village inn, as long as ho 
should be obliged to remain. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

“ Oh ! cursed lust of gold! how for thy sake 

Tho fool throws up his interest; in both worlds ! 

First lost in this—then damned in i 


Blair. 


In the mean while the object of his solici¬ 
tude, Clement Sutherland, sat iu a private par- 
’ if the Planters’ Hotel, in the village of 

-, afraid to return home, with wild 

thoughts of flight darting through his oppress¬ 
ed, distracted head! A slave to the lust of 
gold, he had served the devil too well to be de¬ 
serted of him at the last hour. And now he 
sat, with his prematurely whitened head bowed 
upon his cramped and shrivelled hands, bitter¬ 
ly trying tq recall the wiles and review the 
coked paths by which tho fiend had led him. 
In youth, his besetting sin had been a rea¬ 
sonable wish of independence, and he called it 
thrift; and it seemed to justify every kind of 
parsimony and selfishness. Io maturity it be¬ 
came a craving desire for wealth, and he named 
it prudent foresight, wise provision for the fu¬ 
ture, and it appeared to excuse every sort of 
exaction from health, life, and limb, of his 
laborers, or “uttermost farthing” from his 
debtors. In mid-life it grew an absorbing pas¬ 
sion, and he termed it parental devotion, and 
it seemed to palliate every species of injustice, 
cruelty, and dishonesty. In bis age it readied 
its full development, as a monomania, which 
he no longer sought to sanctify by any holy 
name,’ when it led him into crime —into the 
crime of forgery ! 

Some months before, a most promising op¬ 
portunity offered of making a great specula¬ 
tion by the investment of a considerable sum of 
money. But how to raise this sum ? He had 
neither cash nor credit; and all his estate in 
whioh he had retained more than a life in¬ 
terest, was mortgaged to nearly its full value. 
There was one means ef raising the funds sug¬ 
gested to his mind, but his soul shrank from 
it. He could anticipate his ward’s majority 
by a few months, and borrow her signature 
only for a power of attorney and a deed of 

_, - , mortgage—that was all. And the money 

His melancholy thoughts were interrupted 1 oould be raised on her real estate, and the sum 
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invested, and the profits secured. And then 
the mortgage could he released and destroyed 
before the (he hesitated to give the act its 
proper name, even in his thought,) forgery 
could be discovered and exposed. So the 
tempter persuaded him. 

Ho had never trained his moral strength by 
resisting alight temptations; and now that the 
temptation was very great, ho fell before it. 
Scarcely daring to think on what he was about 
to do, he left the neighborhood of Cashmere 
for two weeks, and on his return, laid before 

his correspondent, the usurer at C-, a 

power of attorney and a deed of mortgage, 
seemingly duly signed, witnessed, any attested 
Upon these the requisite funds were borrowed, 
embarked in the speculation, and lost! 

And now the dread day of account had 
come, and he sat overwhelmed, crushed, un¬ 
able to fly, afraid to go home, yet fitfully and 
by turns impelled to each oourse. It was while 
he sat there, by turns stupefiod and distracted, 
that the door was opened by a waiter, who 
announced— 

“ Judge Sutherland! ” 

And retired, as Mark walked in. 

Clement Sutherland started to his feet, pale 
and wild looking, and gazed, without speak¬ 
ing, at his nephew. 

“Sir, you are ill!'’ exclaimed the latter, 
anxiously, stepping up to him. 

Muttering some inaudible words between 
his white lips, the old man sunk down, col¬ 
lapsed, into his chair. Mark hastily stepped 
to tho bell-rope, to ring for wine. But th$ 
guilty man, in tho confusion of his trouble, 
misunderstood the intention, and stretching out 
his trembling, almost palsiod arm, bade him 
“ Stop, for Christ’s sake ! ” 

Mark returned, with looks of interest. 

“ I did 1 not mean to—to wrong her! God 
knows 1 did not!” said the old man, in a quiv¬ 
ering tone. 

“Wrong whom'?” added Mark, regarding 
him with much surprise and anxiety; “ sir, 
Bir, you are really ill, and I must summon some 
assistance.” 

“No, no ! you are mistaken. Bring no wit¬ 
nesses. It is—it is—a family affair. Now, 1 
suppose, you will have your revenge!” ex¬ 
claimed Clement Sutherland, with a frightened, 
chattering smile. 

Without more ado, Mark hastened to the 
door, with the purpose of sending for a physi¬ 
cian. But the old man sprang, tottered after 
him, and clasped hinr around, staggered back, 
exclaiming—“You shall not! ]’!l have no wit¬ 
nesses. Oh! you’re a lawyer! ” 

Mark Sutherland disengaged himself) sat 
his uncle down in a chair, and stood for a mo¬ 
ment undecided how to proceed—vague suspi¬ 
cions crossing his mind for the first time, as 
he heard his wild words, and recollected Mr. 
Bolling’s ominous doubts. 

“Yes, look!” exclaimed the distracted cul¬ 
prit, who had quite lost his self-possession, 
“look! and consider what you will do! It 
will be a fino revenge, for old and new, to cast 
the white-haired man into a State prison, won’t 
it? Now, h.rk ye! No dishonor can orush me 
that will not touch you ! remember that!” 

Mark Sxtherland went to a sideboard, pour¬ 
ed out a glass of water, and brought it to his 
uncle, who took it in his trembling hand and 
quailed it off, and returned the empty glass, 
all mechanically, and without a word of ac¬ 
knowledgment. Mark Sutherland put down 
the glass, and then returned and took his seat 
besido the guilty man, saying calmly, and with 
some reserve— 

“ Now, sir, it were host for all parties con¬ 
cerned, that you should put me in possession 
of the facts of this case.” 

“ And criminate myself! Ha! that’s a law¬ 
yer’s trick, to lead me into sueh a folly. But 
I’m cool, I’m collected, I’m not going to do it.” 
“ Sir, you have already oriminated yourself.” 
“ Ha 1 you wish to trap me into doing so, so 
that you oan take your revenge. It would be 
a tremendous revenge, would it not ? ” 

“ Sir, you know well that no such mean 
spirit of vengeance will influence my action in 
this matter.” 

“Ha! well, it ■wdll be because it oannot! 
You can’t prosooute me—you can’t appear 
against me—because you can’t disgraoe me 
without dishonoring yourself. It would not do, 
you think, to have it said that Judge Suthbr- 
land’s uncle was a felon.” 

“ And why should not ‘Judge Sutherland’s’ 
uncle, or Judge Anyone’s uncle, be called a 
felon, if he is a felon, as well ns the poorest 
manis uncle alive ? Is it becauso the former 
has more power, more means, more friends, 
fewer wants, fewer temptations, than the latter ? 
I think not. No, sir! family pride will no more 
restrain my action, than revenge will impel it. 
Family considerations, personal pride, never 
has influenced my oonduot, and never will do 
so. No, sir; I conform my life to a simpler, 
purer, higher rule of action. In every ques¬ 
tion there is a right and a wrong. 1 obey the 
right. Had I a brother or a sen guilty of fel¬ 
ony, and it became my duty to bear’witness 
against either, I should do it, though my testi¬ 
mony consigned the culprit to death. No, sir; 
if we refrain from prosecution, it will be for a 
reason much holier than pride. It will be 
from a motive that would also actuate us in 
sparing tho veriest forsaken wretch alive! ” 
Clement Sutherland had sat with his elbows 
on the table, and his head bowed in his hands, 
his gray hair dishevelled, and his thin withered 
features whitened and drawn in as by internal 
agony. But now he burst forth into a fit of 
fury, as ungovernable as it was unreasonable 
and impotent. Mark Sutherland stood quiet¬ 
ly by, and let his rage exhaust itself. Then, 
when the guilty man was calm from prostra- 
tion, his nephew spoke to him coolly, wisely, 
kindly—making him understand and feel that 
his detection was inevitable, unless he put him 
in possesion of all the facts, to prepare him to 
meet knowingly the exigencies of the case. 
It was very difficult to influence the wretched 
man, who, having parted with his own faith, 
was unable to rest on the good faith of any 
other. And it was only after arguing and 
persuading him all the afternoon and evening, 
that late at night he won from the guilty man 
a full acoount of the circumstances. 

“And now, what do you purpose to do?” 
was his trembling question, when he had con¬ 
fessed all. 

“ I shall return home to-morrow and take 
counsel with Rosalie.” 

“Take counsel with her!” exclaimed the 
old man, in alarm. 

“ Be at easo, sir. She has a voice in this 
matter. Nay, she Acs—it must be—it is her 
name that has been used— her property that 
is lost. And if it were not—if it were my 
own exclusive affair, still I should oonsult her 
before taking any important step! ” 

“ What will become <f us 1—of India? My 
child! my child! that your high head should 
be bowed with shame!” cried the wretched 
man, in a voice of anguish. 

“ Reassure yourself) sir, I beg. I can an¬ 
swer for Rosalie’s noble heart. You arc safe 
from all punishment from her. And now let 
us part at once. You had better return to 
Cashmere, where your family must be anxi¬ 
ously awaiting you.” 

“And where will you stay?” 

“ To-night I shall go on board the steamer 
Victress, which will leave for the Upper Mis¬ 
sissippi to-morrow.” 

Suddenly the old man lifted up his head, 
and showed a countenance brightened with 
hope. Mr. Sutherland stopped, to hear what 
he had to say. Ho grasped tho arm of his 
nephewq exclaiming— 

“ Oh! Mark, I have it how. I have found 
tho means by which family honor and Rosa¬ 
lie’s fortune both may bo saved. Rosalie need 
not deny her signature; that will protect me, 
and save family honor. But the signature 
was written before she came of age; therefore 
the deeds are null and void, and the usurer 
cannot foreclose the mortgage, or reoover his 
pnoney. So. you see that I can—I mean fam¬ 
ily honor—can be saved, and Rosalie lose no¬ 
thing either.” 

An involuntary' expression of scorn and 
loathing flashed from Mark Sutherland’s fine 
Roman face for a moment; and then, compo¬ 
sing himself, lie' replied, coolly— 

“ No. sir ; if you are saved, it must be at our 
own proper cost and loss.” 

And so they parted. 

[to be continued | 
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Tho oopy of the “Anglo-Saxon Serf,” for 
which Dr. Bailoy made arrangements prior to 
his departure for Europe, is most unaocounta- 
bly delayed. We have not heard from Mr. 
Herbert since July 4th, when he promised “ an 
ample supply of MS.” on the Monday follow¬ 
ing. We trust he will be able to satisfy the 
readers of the Era that the delay was unavoid¬ 
able. We can make no promise when the story 
will he commenced, but will publish it as soon 
as the MS. is received. * 

Children, and those of a larger grow'th, 
should not omit to read Miss Sproat’s exqui¬ 
site Btory, concluded on our first page. 

Mrs. Southworth’s story, “ Mark Suther¬ 
land; or, Power and Principle,” is rapidly ap¬ 
proaching its conclusion. It will be finished in 
four or five more numbers of the Era. * 

“Der National Demokrat ” is the title of 
the now Gorman paper just issued from the 
office of the National Era', at Washington, edit¬ 
ed by Frederick Schmidt. It is beautifully 
printed, on new typo and fine paper, in quarto 
form, and, both in contents and appearanoe, 
fitted to rank as the model German newspaper 
of the country.— Independent. 

We fear this paragraph may be misappre¬ 
hended. The new German paper is not con¬ 
nected with the National Era, except as a co¬ 
laborer in the cause of Anti-Slavery reform. 
It is printed by the firm who print the Era » 
Wo commend the paper to the confidence of 
our German fellow-citizens, but the editor of 
the Era has no pecuniary interest in its suc¬ 
cess. * 

CATHOLIC CHURCH PROPERTY QUESTION. 

Tho speech of Mr. Babcock, of Erie, Senator 
for that district in the New York Legislature, 
against the bill providing for the incorporation 
of Catholio Churches, under the statute now 
existing in that State, has been forwarded to 
us, inked at the telling passages for our atten¬ 
tion. We have read the whole argument of 
the Sonator through, and find it just the sort 
of thing to be expected in the circumstances— 
a loose, irrelevant, incoherent, and inconclu¬ 
sive melange, with nothing in it that bears 
upon the issue, except suoh things as, rightly 
directed, refute and overturn the conclusions of 
the speaker. The speech indicates the com¬ 
mitments of its author. It is a great deal bet¬ 
ter done, indeed, than its matter deserves, and 
likely to take well with those for whom zeal in 
a good cause serves instead of the reason, jus¬ 
tice, and prudence, which best promote it. Our 
main purpose in meddling with the controversy 
will be effected, if we can induce the readers 
of the Era to divest themselves of all mischiev¬ 
ous prejudices, and come directly and fairly to 
the examination of the questions pending, and 
about to be opened, for settlement between ab¬ 
solutism and liberty in this oountry. Neither 
zeal for the sects whose felt strength is in the 
free principles which distinguish their polity, 
repugnance to a church whose system refuses 
freedom, nor even devotion to the truth and the 
right for their own sake, but right apprehen¬ 
sions and an honest love of truth, will answer 
in the exigency that is upon us. It will not do 
to refuse common legal rights and powers to 
Catholic Churches, because the people of that 
oommunion choose to make or accept tho bish¬ 
ops as their trustees for the management of 
their temporalities; nor will it do to drive their 
children from the common schools by insisting 
upon the Bible for a school book because it is 
the Bible, and ours is the better version of it. 
We must keep our own sectarianism carefully 
out of tho quarrel, or we will be wofully de¬ 
feated, and mainly beoause we will be as un¬ 
worthy as incapable to maintain the right. 
The Catholic laity are not so numerous as has 
been supposed; they are not so blind or slavish 
as wo commonly imagine; nor are their priests 
nearly so absolute in fact as it suits our agita¬ 
tors to allege. They are men, they are among 
us; the most of them havo as good reasons for 
hating Protestantism as we have for our de¬ 
testation of Popery; and our duty and policy 
alike direct us to remove every cause of offence 
that either justice or oharity suggests. The 
Catholics of Ireland have been under the Eng¬ 
lish Protestant system; that is enough to make 
them jealous, if not hostile, to our heresy, while 
the bitter memories remain. It is as cowardly 
to fear them, as it is cruel and foolish to con¬ 
trol them by any superiority of force we hap¬ 
pen to possess. Protestantism is as safe against 
Catholicism to-day, as it was at the epoch of 
the reformation—as safe as Christianity was 
against Paganism in the days of the Apostles— 
if it is as sound as it was then. Let us trust 
the truth, and behave ourselves as if we did. 
An anti-Catholie party is sure to keep alive, if 
not to create, a Catholio party—a Christian 
people will disarm antagonism. The contro¬ 
versy with John Brackenridge made Archbish¬ 
op Hughes what he is to-day. We havo had 
enough of that. The Popish champion was 
defeated, routed, and overwhelmed in that de¬ 
bate—of course! What else could happen, in 
a free and full discussion ? But what have 
been-the results? Oh! we have had quite 
enough of that. 

What does it avail to tell them that their 
faith is a superstition ? They oan live and die 
by it in great assurance. What does it avail 
to toll them that they are slaves? If they 


thought so, they could free themselves. The 
better way is to demonstrate that we have the 
better faith and the kindlier charities, till even 
they shall see and feel the fact. Let us open 
our publio sohools to them, as fairly, freely, 
fully, as we do our market houses, and then, if 
the priests bar them of the benefit, let them 
take the consequences. In like manner, give 
every right and privilege, and remove every re¬ 
straint, technical and actual, from the manage¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical property, as fairly for 
them as for ourselves, and we shall have every 
desired advantage that we oan any way get in 
the impending struggle. It will be recollected 
that our proposition is to nullify the mischief 
apprehended from the accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of eoclesiastics, by limiting all 
churches whatsoever to such an amount of real 
estate as shall serve for the necessary houses of 
worship and burying-grounds; rigidly forbid¬ 
ding the application of corporate property to 
the maintenance of the ministry—requiring, at 
the same time, that trustees, whether they 
form corporations sole or aggregate, shall be 
citizens of the United States, and putting them 
under the ordinary power of the courts in such 
cases; and then we shall have nothing to fear 
on this account. If Protestantism will not con¬ 
sent to do this, it must take its chance against 
the danger which its own selfishness induces. 

If any one answers, “This policy would crip¬ 
ple the enterprises of the Church; ” we rdply, 
It is right; let it be done; religion oan take 
care of itself without an establishment, and 
never declines so fast as when so fostered. 
Just as the Good Being gives us this day our 
daily bread, and does not encourage us to ask 
for to-morrow, so his religion in the hearts of 
men will furnish the current means of propa¬ 
gating his truth. The church that distributes 
the charities of a hundred years ago has none 
of its own to dispense. Instead of drawing 
water fresh from the well of life, it is draining 
the stagnant pools of the last rainy season 
through its channels of dry sand. 

The more formal and complete discussion of 
the main question under consideration will he 
* resumed, but we may wait to discern whether 
our readers will expect or welcome it. 

We have not room in our columns for every¬ 
thing that everybody oan say for and against 
our proposition—about it and about it. Perti¬ 
nent and compact criticism will be heartily 
welcome; and, when next we strike, we will 
try to hit the nail exactly on the head. E. 

COLORED ORATORS. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
gives his impressions of the Colored Men’s 
Convention, which met at Rochester on the 
6 th instant, in a tone and in terms of admira¬ 
tion which cast into the shade all that is re¬ 
ported of the President’s progress from Wash¬ 
ington to New York, with the ceremony and 
celebration of th'o Crystal Palace opening be¬ 
sides. Something must be allowed for tho 
writer’s surprise, and something subtracted for 
his enthusiasm; but his instances and illustra¬ 
tions go very far to support his estimate of 
the character, talents, and conduct of the as¬ 
sembly. Indeed, the fine qualities of his own 
style of thought and utteranoe, are no mean 
proof of his competency to form a just judg¬ 
ment in the promises. He names Douglass, 
Day, Remond, Woodson, Reason, McCune 
Smith, Pendleton, Green, Gaines, Langstone, 
and some others, as distinguished among their 
fellows for abilities as speakers, and whom he 
thinks could not be matched in the average 
by the Legislatures of any- of the States, nor 
by either of the existing Houses of the Fede¬ 
ral Congress. This looks like piling it up 
pretty high, and will probably carry little 
weight with those who know nothing of the 
men he speaks of, and less of those with whom 
they are compared; so much to their advantage. 
Our own opinion, if we could raise the cour¬ 
age to avow it, might serve as an endorsement 
in blank. We have heard and felt Douglass, 
Remond, and Woodson; and for opportunity 
of comparison, we have heard a few of those 
renowned orators whom we would scarcely be 
allowed to name in such connection—men of 
the first rank in the pulpit, at the bar, and on 
the stump, and-but, may be, we had better 

Well, the first time we heard Douglass, then, 
was at Pittsburgh, nine years ago, and more. 
Mr. Clay was in the Senate, Mr. Webster was 
Tyler’s Secretary of State, Walter Forward 
was Seoretary of the Treasury—he was at 
home on a visit, that night, and was sitting in 
the seat beside us. Douglass was a chattel 
personal of one Mr. Auld of Maryland at that 
time, and, under the laws of our happy coun¬ 
try, a fugitive from service and labor. Mr. 
Clay was saying “ that is property whieh the 
law makes property—two hundred years of 
legislation have sanctioned and sanctified ne¬ 
gro slavery.” Mr. Webster was demanding 
restitution from the British Government for the 
slaves that had escaped from the Creole ; Mr. 
Auld stood upon his vested rights; and there 
stood Douglass upon the spring-board of his 
wrongs—if space could have been annihila- ■ 
ted, as pretty a conjunction of men and things 
as one oould desire for a dramatic tableau! 
Calhoun, too, was alive, intensely alive, that 
same night. Douglass put them all upon the 
stage before us as really as Shakspeare oould 
have done it then, or the Witch of Endor now. 
Half an hour we held our places, fidgeting at 
first, then frightened, into the cutting con¬ 
sciousness of a somehow participated culpabil¬ 
ity in the villanies charged home upon our 
Constitution and our color; then, carried out 
of ourselves, exchanging those quick glances 
that telegraph the unknown depths of men’s 
spirits compelled into the light, till time and 
space and overy law of mortal matter yielded, 
and we swept away into that strange region 
whore inspired thought clothes itself with 
ideal forms, and not a pulse or breath breaks 
the enraptured vision. There in that charmed 
atmosphere the magioian reared the National 
Capitol, opened the Senate Chamber, and rep¬ 
resented to a miracle the men that we had 
thought were without a model or a shadow. 

It was even terrible to our sympathies, so deep¬ 
ly enlisted, to witness the daring of that un¬ 
lettered slave, attempting the personation of 
Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, in action, thought, 
and utterance. Gracefully athletic in his flow 
of thought as Clay in his happiest mood, when 
he presented him arguing the right of restitu¬ 
tion—terribly concentrative as Calhoun in vin¬ 
dicating the international obligation, and pon¬ 
derously logical as Webster in expounding the 
doctrine of the demand. His astounding 
power of transformation, his perfect olearness 
of discrimination, and his redundant ability 
in the exeoution, more than justified the auda¬ 
city of the design. To see one man with all 
the varied capacity of these three, mixing 
them up, without confusion or mistake, in the 
puppet-show of his imagination, and playing 
upon them at his pleasure, was verily a sight 
to see. But the bitter burlesque of the Ameri¬ 
can Eagle, with the Secretary’s missive tucked 
under his wing, pounoing down upon the Brit¬ 
ish Lion, and eoreaming in his ears “ not thoee 
words of mortal terror to the tyrant beast— 
all men aro free qnd equal—so ruefully re¬ 
membered ; not that dreadful battle-cry—Free 
Trade and Sailors’ Rights—to start his recent 
wounds afresh; but—hut —I want my niggers /” 
That capped the climax; and we have an ear¬ 
nest doubt if any man in that assembly has 


lost a tone of that wondrous voice, or a tingle 
of the nerves, which he touched with pain and 
shaine and rage and ridicule that night. 

Well, we haven’t a word more of our own 
to say about it; but when we had got to Mr. 
Forward’s door on our way home, and had 
fairly recovered self possession, we turned very 
quietly to him, and asked—“ What do you 
think of it ? ” His manner had ten times the 
force of his words, for he chose only to say— 
“ That, sir, is the highest style of Virginia elo¬ 
quence ; and, to say the least, the very best 
example of it.” Mr. Forward had been in 
Congress every now and then for twenty years, 
and was himself the finest public speaker iu 
Pennsylvania. That’s all. 

Our own notion of the man keeps trying to 
run out at our fingers’ ends; but, as we are no 
authority at all in such a matter, it is with¬ 
held. We take leave to say, however, that the 
Southern men who talk contemptuously of 
“Fred. Douglass” have some excuse, and we 
do not even wish that the best of them Bhould 
ever suffer the consequences of an encounter 
with him—that were more than they probably 
deserve; hut the Northern^ snobs, that know 
better, are perfectly aware that they are talk¬ 
ing such blasphemy as'mediocrity can commit 
against genius, when they speak contemptu¬ 
ously of him. 

By the bye, it is a point which a little expe¬ 
rience with a reasonable capacity puts beyond 
a question, that these niggers, as a class, beat 
us all holhfw in oratory in every case where 
the parties are anywhere nearly equal in what 
we call intellect and attainment. That is 
their advantage as a race; and any white man 
of Anglo-Saxon blood that does not know it, 
will catch a defeat whon he ventures on a 
trial. 

This proposition, or the idea of it, was the 
thing we aimed at when we eommenoed this 
article; and we make it the conclusion of our 
remarks, as it is of our judgment in the prem- 


Thcse authors have tho art to make vice pleating, 
and damnation shino .—John Wesley. 

Some of the London correspondents of the 
New York papers, and that class of American 
journals for which we are in no way responsi¬ 
ble, are zealously engaged in keeping Mr. 
Thackeray’s place warm among us. He is re¬ 
ported as very enthusiastic in his praises - of 
America and the Americans. “ He differs from 
Mrs. Stowe in giving a less revolting view of 
Slavery, and thinks that the Americans them¬ 
selves will not need the Duehess of Sutherland 
to teach them what is due to human nature 
black or white.” He is about to give a lecture 
in London, descriptive of our country and its 
institutions; and we eonclude that he is coming 
back again. He seems to have “a mission” to 
America, and we would not wonder much if 
he should finally take “ a location ” here. He 
really has eminent advantages for sueh a call¬ 
ing as he has chosen. He is thoroughly versed 
in that “literature of the English humorists,” 
which no tolerably decent man or woman in 
the United States is likely to know much about, 
or to acknowledge if they do; ancKas it is gen¬ 
erally at once obscene and obsolete, it affords 
him rich and rare resources in the raw mate¬ 
rial of “ intellectual entertainments.” It takes 
some gypsum, charcoal, and other defecating 
and anti-septio agents, to reduee it to mer¬ 
chantable poudrette, and he has just the genius 
for the manufacture. The morals of the lit¬ 
erature hitherto current in America reluotated 
the beastly coarseness of the purely English 
wits of the eighteenth century, and scarcely 
anything could be fresher to us, unless Sodom 
and Gomorrah were exhumed andthaekerayed 
for the servioe. This analyst of snobbery and 
wholesale dealer in its delusions has, therefore, 
an exhaustless mine of unwrought wealth in the 
British classics to work for his proper profit- 
If there is any use in the thing, he is a most 
useful man who rakes the novels and plays of 
Fielding and brothers, for the jokes afloat in 
them, like cold victuals in a sewer. By no 
manuer of means let anything good be lost; 
but it would not be well to turn the foul cur¬ 
rent through our houses for the purpose of fish¬ 
ing our food from such a tide of feculence with 
our own hands. We would entertain very se¬ 
rious doubts of ever getting a nice clean place 
in the regard of any woman who could read 
“Joseph Andrews,” for instance, with the im¬ 
pression that it held the mirror up to nature. 
We read some of those things before we were 
old enough to understand them, with, perhaps— 
heaven knows—hut little injury. They were 
then about upon the level of our little wits in 
plot, power, and all qualities of execution. 
Since we have been capable of a book with 
any brains in it, we have been able to find 
nothing in them to repay perusal, except their 
unmitigated blackguardism. If that tribe of 
authors daguerreotyped current English char¬ 
acter and manners, we have abundant reason 
to be glad that our blood is Irish. If their 
books were pitched below the truth of the life 
around them, and they employed themselves in 
distilling drenches to make drunk the lowest 
instincts of human animalism, the censure they 
deserve is dismally deepened. The fact would 
be enough; the falsehood, if false, heaps up the 
measure. 

We had an eccentric uncle once who had a 
habit of presenting a tooth-brush and a New 
Testament to the young men of his acquaint¬ 
ance. He never explained the hint, and we 
will not undertake to say exactly what he 
meant by it; but, it strikes us they would be 
the very things to convey the moral and mean¬ 
ing of our resolutions of thanks to a lecturer 
on the English humorists of the 18 th century, 
after he had done, finished, and quit the endeav¬ 
or to introduoe them to good society in America. 

P. S. Wo are glad there is nothing partic¬ 
ularly revolting to Mr. Thackeray in American 
Slavery. His operations down South will be 
the more agreeable to him when he returns. 


“Expectation of Life.” —It is well for the 
babies in the city of New York that they don’t 
entertain any. Of 564 deaths in that city last 
week, 370 were under one year old. It is usual 
enough for half the deaths to be under five 
years; hut two-thirds under a year is shocking. 
Steamboat and railroad accidents are nothing 
to this; but, for that matter, it is generally 
true that the casualties of war, pestilence, and 
famines, which make such a figure in the bills 
of mortality and in the fears of men, are triv¬ 
ial in comparison with the constant waste of 
life occasioned by the destroyers that aro over¬ 
looked. Bad blood, had breeding, swill-milk, 
(vaccine and gynecian,) had air, bad liquor, 
bad eating, bad morals, and bad fortune, are 
the principal killers of our kind. Death is all 
right as a compromise of the c institution, but 
it is all wrong as a patriarchal institution ; it 
has no warranty in the Bible nor in right rea¬ 
son. It is opposed to the higher law, and ought 
to be abolished. We do not say that the sub¬ 
jects are not better off—as they are —than if 
they were free from the destructive system, 
but surely they ought to he prepared for better 
conditions; for all men were created eqife.1, and 
have certain natural rights, among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The question deserves to be pressod upon all 
concerned, when they are gathered round un¬ 
timely graves, “ Did this ohiid sin, or his pa¬ 
rents, that he was born to perish before he had 
lived out half his days ? ” It was “ forbidden 


fruit that first brought death into the world, 
and all our woe ; ” and all these suicides and 
murders are the offspring of similar transgres¬ 
sion. Providence is not responsible for the 
evil: His answer to our complaints is, “ My 
ways are equal, but yours are unequal.” Our 
clergy should reason of righteousness, temper¬ 
ance, and judgment to come, along with their 
ministry of consolation to tho mourners. 
Where there is so much grief, there is also 
much guilt. E. 

THANK GOD FOR POETRY. 

BY MARY IRVING. 

Oh, God be praised for pootry! Its balm 
Is as the cool wave on the dizzy brow 
Of the lost faint ing traveller. 

To-night 

My heart was fainting on the dusty way 
Of this strange, toilsome life. I was alone. 

I thought, (save for one watching angel's smile. 
Sometimes too little heeded,) and the soul, 

Though It be girded with its consciousness 
Of right and destiny as with a zone, 

Will aohe for human sympathy, will turn 
Its clinging tendrils hack to any prop, 

Save the one stay that beckons from the skeies I 
Well when those props are rent away, e’en though 
The heart’s hid agony convulse its core! 

Alone I sat; not dreaming, for the forms 
That haunted happy hours, like joyous birds, 

Shrink from the darkness to their own deepnooks, 
When, like a messenger from holier air, 

A dream-thought of another, better heart, 

Camo nestling to my own. 

My eyes were full 

Wilh the o’erflowing sympathy of soul! 

I never saw the face of her who wrote ; 

I know not if hor eyes be lit with love, 

Or her lips wreathed in smiling, that would win 
A child's quick, earnest confidence, or mine. 

I only know her heart has fathomed much 

Of all the struggling, suffering, and oare, • 

That dig the soul’s deep wolls of sympathy. 

“ Heaven chastoneth whom it lovoth! ” Surely, then, 
Poets aro best beloved of all God gave 
The breath of being unto! Not a chord 
Is struck by any hand, that has not first 
Shaken the bulwarks of the soul boneath! 

Teal's gush from other eyes, and are but tears: 

But in the poet’s beloved orbs they gleam 
Clear, magic crystals, mirroring a world 
Where cloud and sunbeam struggle oeaslessly! 

So tho sweet poet’s words of gentleness 
Sank down into my spirit, and I woko 
From the cold trance of inactivity, 

Baptizing in fresh tears a new resolve 
To tread the desert, though with bleeding feet, 
Hopefully, till the hour for “ going home! ” 

Thank God for poetry! 


“ DER NATIONAL DEMOKRAT.” 

Tho first number of this elegant sheet has 
made its appearance, and ere this, has found 
its way to every section of the oountry where 
the German emigrant has set up his household 
tabernacle. We cannot but hope that it has 
met with a hearty welcome from thousands of 
our adopted countrymen of the good old Teu¬ 
tonic stock. The great majority of them voted 
at the late Presidential election for the candi¬ 
dates of the party calling itself Democratic, 
under the mistaken impression that in so doing 
they were subserving the cause of freedom not 
only here, but in Europe. The tone of the 
Administrative organs at Washington and else¬ 
where, on the subject of our foreign policy, and 
their undisguised sympathies with Russian des¬ 
potism, must now, we think, fully satisfy overy 
liberty-loving German that the oppressed mil¬ 
lions of Europe have nothing to hope from the 
principles or practice of a party pledged to the 
support and perpetuity of Slavery in tho Uni¬ 
ted States. 

Many years ago, the lamented Dr. Follen 
conferred with us in relation to the publica¬ 
tion of papers and tracts in the German lan¬ 
guage, showing the character of American 
Slavery and the inconsistency of its support or 
countenance on the part of men exiled from 
the old world for their love of freedom and ha¬ 
tred of oppression. We are glad to see the 
project of this clear-sighted and warm-hearted 
man realized in the publication of the “ Nation¬ 
al Demokrat,” only lamenting that its columns 
cannot be enriched by the productions of his 
vigorous pen in elucidation or defence of the 
Democracy of Christianity. 

And, in this connection, we cannot but ex¬ 
press our satisfaction in view of the fact that 
the editor of tho Demokrat is not disposed to 
aid the conspiracy of kings and priests to make 
religion the ally of despotism. The groat For¬ 
mula of Christianity promulgated the principles 
of a Democracy more radical than has yet been 
practiced by His professed disciples. The New 
Testament is the text-book of freedom, and 
when this truth comes to be fully comprehend¬ 
ed by the people, there will be an end to ty¬ 
rants and their priestly allies on both sides of 
the Atlantic. If we mistake not, there is a large 
class of our German fellow-citizens to whom 
sueh a paper as the Demokrat will be especially 
serviceable, in enabling them to discriminate 
between the Gospel of Liberty and Humanity 
and that detestable system which mockery and 
king-craft have substituted for it. As a mat¬ 
ter of course, infidelity to Buch a system is tho 
first and neoess iry step towards fidelity to the 
truth, in its simplicity and purity. But that 
truth is not a mere negation of error; it is 
affirmative of progress and reform—it is revo¬ 
lutionary and aggressive. It will “turn and 
overturn, until He whose right it is shall reign.” 
Eighteen centuries ago the voice of Him who 
spake as never man spake, uttered in the syn¬ 
agogue of Nazareth the prophecy of the inspir¬ 
ed Hebrew poet: “ The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because He hath annointed me to 
preach good tidings to the poor; He hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preaoh de¬ 
liverance to the captive, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, and to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” And as he closed the sacred scroll, 
He said: “ This day is this Scripture fulfilled 
in your ears.” This was the birth-hour of De¬ 
mocracy. The free and holy element of Chris¬ 
tianity entered into a world of evil to overcome 
that evil with good, to vindicate tho brother¬ 
hood of ihe human family, to disclose tjhe aw¬ 
ful intimacy of the relations which each mem¬ 
ber of that family sustains to the Universal 
Father, where love and paternal care have “no 
respect of persons,” to smite to earth all dis¬ 
tinctions between man and man inconsistent 
with an equal participation in the blessings of 
life and liberty. Wherever that gospel, in its 
original purity and power, has had freo course 
it has melted off the chains of slaves, and open¬ 
ed prison doors, awaking new hopes and lofty 
aspirations, the consciousness of an immortal 
nature, the knowledge of inalienable rights as 
the gift of God. A resurrection, indeed, of the 
dead—the Spirit of the Lord touching the dry 
bones of the valley as in the vision of Ezekiel, 
and clothing them with the life and strength of 
liberty. Herein lies the hope of reformers, Eu¬ 
ropean Liberals and Amerioan Abolitionists; 
and it argues well for its success that the Na¬ 
tional Demokrat has entered upon its labors 
with a full appreciation of this truth. 

r J. G. W. 

H3P 1 The person who reported the plan of 
organization in the Colored Men’s National 
Convention at Rochester, styled the “National 
Council,” was Dr. J. McCune Smith, and not 
Frederick Douglass, as stated. J. McCune 
Smith, 55 West Broadway, New York, has 
been chosen temporary Secretary, to reoeive 
the votes for officers of the Council, and loca¬ 
tion of bureau, or place of meeting of said 
Council, to whom those entitled to vote are re¬ 
quested to send their ballots within thirty 
days. . * 


SUMMARY. 

A New Movement. —A number of the natu¬ 
ralized German citizens of Baltimore have or¬ 
ganized, as they state, “ to advise the Gorman 
voting community of Baltimore how to cast 
their votes at the next eleotions.” They ad¬ 
dressed letters to each candidate for nomina¬ 
tion, to know if he was “ convinced of the jus¬ 
tice and necessity of our [their] organization,” 
and if he “ openly pledges himself to represent 
us [them] in Congress, according to the laws 
of equality and justioo, without any prefe-ence 
to the native-born Amerioan citizens.” Each 
candidate gave a different answer to the ques¬ 
tions. But this banding together of Germans, 
as Germans, to influence eleotions, should be 
frowned upon by every lover of his country. 
There is no necessity for such an organization 
as is contemplated by these Germans of Balti¬ 
more. We are all Americans ; and if the Ger¬ 
mans wish to keep alive in their breasts a for¬ 
eign nationality, they should go somowhere 
else to indulge their predilections. Moreover, 
the gratuitous advice of showing the Germans 
of Baltimore “ how to cast their votes,” is a re¬ 
flection upon the intelligence of the Germans, 
and should be frowned upon by every German 
who intends to make the United States his 
home. The movement is unwise and uncalled 
for. 

Sacrifice. —Mr. Abram Chrisman, an old and 
much respected citizen of Harrodsburg, Ky., 
(says the Ploughboy.) who has beon engaged in 
the grocery business for many years past, and 
connected with the liquor traffic, rolled out of 
his store several barrels of whiskey and wine, 
a few days since, and, in the prosenco of a 
large number of spectators, emptied their con¬ 
tents upon the ground. 

When a man makes sacrifices for a cause, 
his sincerity oannot be doubted. 

Pierre Touissant, an aged negro gentleman 
of New York, died last week of the gout, leav¬ 
ing about $30,000 and a fine character. He 
was a slave in St. Domingo, fled from that 
island with his mistress in 1778, and after ar¬ 
riving in New York, was her sole support 
during her life. As a lady’s hair dresser, he 
was long patronized by the rich families. 

The New York paperB speak of Pierre as one 
of the most perfeot gentleman of which that 
city oould boast. 

Dyson, the sohoolmaster charged with inci¬ 
ting the slaves of New Orleans to revolt, has 
been committed to stand his trial in the first 
district of that city Tho penalty is death. 
Albert, a slave, charged as being an accessory, 
was also committed, under the Black Code of 
Louisiana. 

Hard Case. —The Vevay (Ind) Reveille says, 
that an old negro man at Covington, Kentucky, 
some time since bargained with his master, 
Patten, for his freedom. The price agreed 
upon was $400. The negro has paid $250 of 
the amount, but the payment is now denied by 
Patten, and he threatens to sell Norris unless 
he pays the $400. The matter is under inves¬ 
tigation at Covington—the main question being 
whether a contract made by a slave with his 
master, in Ohio would be legal in Kentucky. 
Governor Morehead appeared for Norris. 

The Fire at Oswego which proved so de¬ 
structive, it is said, was caused by incendiaries, 
instigated by the opponents of the Maine Law. 
The following letter was received through the 
post office, by one of the Commissioners of Ex¬ 
cise of Oswego: 

Doctor Hard sir 

l wish to gev you Notis that ef thar arnt en- 
ny lioens giv damd soon that thar wont be be 
much of this town left by next spring mind 
thet loco matches are plenty and the pepel 
arnt to be Deprivo uf ther rights by A few 
Cused fools in a land o liberty for nothin old 
Robeson beter not fine a nuther man or hole 
kech hel 

one ov five hundred fre men. 

If that is the game the liquor sellers intend 
to play, it is well for the oountry to know it. 

The Carolina (S. C.) Spartan says that negro 
Charles, oonvicted of the murder of Heffner, 
was publicly executed on Friday, July 8th, at 
Cross Roads, near Cross Anohor. The same 
pap<* also relates that at the time and place 
of the exeoution, a difficulty arose between two 
oitizons, which resulted in one receiving at the 
hands of tho other a mortal wound in the right 
side, of which he died on the next day. 

This is an illustration of the “ moral effect ” 
of public executions. 

“ Shady Side.” — A Mrs. Hubbell, wife of 
Rev. Mr. Hubbell, pastor of a Congregational 
chuToh at Avon, Conn., recently wrote a book 
called “ Shady Side,” in which she gave some 
scenes in the life of a minister, and drew the 
portraits of characters which may be found in 
almost any village. Certain of the people of 
Avon supposed they were meant, and charged 
the authorship of the hook on the minister’s 
wife ; which fact not being denied, tho lady’s 
husband, Mr. Hubbell, was dismissed from his 
pastorship. We are pleased to learn, however, 
that Mr. Hubbell has received and acoepted a 
call from the Congregational church at North 
Stonington. The church members at Avon 
should pray to be delivered from intolerance, 
in which prayer multitudes will unite. 

New Papers. —The Standard is the title of a 
new Free Democratic paper just started at 
Freeport, Illinois. It is published by J. C. How¬ 
ells, at $1.50 per year, and presents a hand¬ 
some appearance. It oommends the Facts for 
the People, and says: “ If wo wish to change 
publio sentiment on tho subject of Slavery, we 
must do it by placing Facts in relation to the 
subject in their hands.” Tho True Republican 
is the title of a new Free Democratic paper just 
started at Greenfield, Highland eounty, Ohio. 

Accident. —Another catastrophe occurred on 
the North River, on Saturday, the 16 th inst. 
The steamboat Empire, while on her down¬ 
ward voyage from Troy, was run into by a 
sloop, whereby ono of her boilers was thrown 
overboard, probably exploding as it went, and 
the boat set on fire. The fire was quickly sub¬ 
dued, hut the steam and hot water killed seven 
persons, and soverely scalded about a dezen 
others. Some wero driven overboard, mainly 
through fear. 

The Williams county (Ohio) Democrat has, 
we learn, left the ranks of the Compromise De¬ 
mocracy, and taken a stand upon the Free 
Democratic platform adopted at Pittsburgh. 
Wm. A. Hunter, its editor, has heretofore been 
regarded as a Democratic leader. 

More Reading Out. —The Democracy of the 
third and fourth Congressional districts of 
Pennsylvania, not being able to get their 4 th 
of July proceedings published in the party or¬ 
gans at Philadelphia, the Committee on Publi¬ 
cation 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvanian and Even¬ 
ing Argus, by refusing to publish the proceed¬ 
ings of a regularly-called Demooratio meeting, 
which meeting invited independent criticism, 
have placed themselves without the pale of the 
party, and forfeited all claim to a spirit of 
manly independence. 

Hon. Wm. Fell Giles, of Baltimore, has been 
appointed, by President Pierce, Judge of the 
United States District Court for Maryland, in 
place of Judge Glenn, deceased. 

A Fearful Accident occurred at Niagara Falls 
on Tuesday, 19 th instant. Three men got into 
a skiff, and it is supposed fell asleep, and were 
hurried on to the Falls. Two of tho men were 
hurled ovor the foaming sheet. The third, Jos. 
Avery, caught hold of a stump. This occurred 
about nine o’olook in the morning. A life-boat 


was sent for from Buffalo. A telegraphic des¬ 
patch in the Tribune says: 

“ The man went over the Falls at six o’clock. 
A raft had been floated him, which he was on, 
when they floated another life boat to him. and 
as he was getting ready to jump into it, tho 
boat struck the raft and swept him off into the 
rapids. He attempted to swim for a small 
island, but failed to reach it. He raised him¬ 
self up to his full height, gave a shriek, waved 
his arms wildly, and disappeared.” 

The Pope held a publio dbnsistory on the 
27th ult, in which he conferred the Cardinal’s 
hat upon Monseigneur Donnet, Archbishop of 
Bordoaux, and Monseigneur Mortol, Archbish¬ 
op of Tours, already raised to the dignity of 
Cardinals on the 7th of March last. 

Indiana. —A meeting of the Free Democracy 
is called to be held at West Union, Fayette 
eounty, on the 4th of August next. Samuel 
Lewis, S. S. Harding, G. W. Julian, and Dr. 
Casteline, are expected to be present. 

Mr. Buchanan is going as Minister to Eng¬ 
land, notwithstanding the rumors to tho con¬ 
trary. John M. Daniels, editor of the Rich¬ 
mond Examiner, has been appointed Charge 
d’Affaires to the Court of Sardinia. Mr. Dan¬ 
iels belongs to the Young America wing of the 
party. 

Exclusive. —Rev. C. W. Rutor, presidirg el- 
dor of the Madison (Ind.) district, is to he tried 
at the next term of court, for employing a col¬ 
ored prcaoher from Louisville to preach to his 
oolored brethren in Madison, which is a viola¬ 
tion, of the Constitution of that Stato; which 
says, that any person who may employ any 
negro or mulatto coming into the State after 
its adoption, “ shall be fined in any sum not 
less than ten nor more than five hundred dol¬ 
lars.” 

The Maine Law Democrats in Maine are 
about to nominate a candidate for Governor, 
in opposition to Mr. Pillsbury, tho regular 
nominee of the party, but an opponent of the 
liquor law. 

Mississippi. —The Whig State Convention of 
Mississippi met at Jackson on the 11th instant, 
and nominated' Franois M. Jackson for Gov¬ 
ernor, and a full ticket of State officers. Mr. 
Rogers appeared, and accepted the nomination. 

1752 AND 1852. 

A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine, pub¬ 
lished in England, has been examining some of 
the old files of that publication, to see what 
occupied the thoughts of the people a hundred 
years ago. One writer treats of the change 
from the old to the new style, by whieh eleven 
days were lost to him. He went to bed on 
Wednesday, 3d of September, 1752, and awoke 
on Thursday, September 14th. A more striking 
illustration of the times (and yet such illustra¬ 
tions are furnished by men in all times) is af¬ 
forded by a writer who asserted that inocula¬ 
tion for the small-pox is irreligious! The illus¬ 
trious obscure author maintained that Provi¬ 
dence had wisely ordained small-pox to be fatal, 
and human science to be unavailable against 
it! The greatness of His power was thus con¬ 
tracted with the weakness of our frames! 
Small-pox, as this conservative gentleman con¬ 
jectured, “amongst other purposes, is seDt as a 
severe memento of mortality, and a close and 
seasonable cheek to that pride and overfondness 
with whioh a beautiful face is too apt to inspire 
the giddy owner; and also to teach the boasted 
sons of science humility and reverence! ” Suoh 
is the argument, italics included, with which 
the pious advocate for small-pox according to 
nature inveighed against the inoculators. Ha 
held that inooulation is a human scheme in 
opposition to the wise designs and dispensa¬ 
tions of Providence, both general and particu¬ 
lar, “ which all Christians, and especially in¬ 
structors of youth, should prudently avoid.” 
Again, a writer treats of a young gentleman of 
Montpellier being hanged by order of the 
Popish authorities for attending a Protestant 
religious assembly; and of a poor nun solemn¬ 
ly devoted to hell in her dying hour, because 
she was suspected of Jansenism, of reading the 
Scriptures on the strength of her own private 
judgment, and beoause she would not declare 
as damnable the 101 propositions of Father 
Quesnel, condemned by the Pope. She might 
have pleaded guilty to the first two, hut with 
regard to the last, she had no more read the 
propositions than had the Pontiff who pro¬ 
nounced them “ hellish and worthy of damna¬ 
tion.” The propositions condemned are not to 
be found in Quesnel’s book; but it was the 
idle custom of the day for Pontiffs and Prelates 
to affix their signatures to declarations and ad¬ 
dresses of whieh they were inoapable of being 
the authors. “ Havo you read my last charge 
to my clergy? ” said the Archbishop of Paris, 
onoe, to Piron. “ No, my lord,” answered that 
wioked wit, “ have you l ” 

Some writers were treating of Dr. Franklin's 
then rocent discovery respecting electricity, but 
the savans of the period doubted whether it 
would ever have any practical value. We see 
in the New York papers accounts that tho 
electric telegraph is being introduced into ho¬ 
tels and private dwellings in that city, and it 
will not, probably, be many years before a gen¬ 
tleman may sit in his dwelling, and, by a few 
touches with his finger, obtain information 
from the romotest corner of the land.. This 
result may be attributed mainly to Dr. Frank¬ 
lin’s discovery, the usefulness of whieh so puz¬ 
zled the brains of philosophers a century ago 
(t has been said that “ we know what we are, 
but we know not what we shall bo! ” It may 
be doubted whether we do really know what 
we are —certainly, we do not know what we 
shall be. # 

CHINA. 

A letter in the New York Journal of Com¬ 
merce, dated Canton, May 2, 1853, states, that 
at the capture of Nankin by the insurgents, 
20,000 of the Tartar garrison, including the 
families of the soldiers, women and childron, 
were either put to the sword, or committed sui- 
oide. Every one of the priests, whether of tho 
Budhist or Taouist religion, were massacred, 
amonnting to 1,500 or 2,000. The insurgents 
have resolved upon the extermination of the 
priests, but show no cruelty to the Chinese 
people, except in oases where they are found 
co-operating with the imperial troops. * 

Suppressing Agitation.— -According to the 
Tenth Legion, in consequence of the agitation 
on tho subject of Slavery, in the last General 
Assembly of the New School Presbyterian 
Churoh, which met at Buffalo, a number of tho 
ministers of that persuasion, in tbe Synod of 
Virginia, have signed resolutions, and proposed 
them to the other Southern Synods for adop¬ 
tion, doolining to make-any response to the in¬ 
quiries propounded by tho late General Assem¬ 
bly, and proposing that, if in the next Assem¬ 
bly the agitation of the Slavery question is not 
abandoned, the delegates from the Southern 
Presbyteries withdraw, and unite in a new or¬ 
ganization. * 

Baltimore Platform among the Ger¬ 
mans. —The New Yorker Demokrat, organ of 
the German Democracy of that oity, treason¬ 
able Bpits on the Baltimore Platform, by saying 
it “ holds it to be corrupt and wormeaten, be¬ 
oause, on one side, it contains the aooused and 
worthless Pro-Slavery plank, while on the 
other it repudiates the principles of true De¬ 
mocracy.” 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The steamship Franklin arrived at New 
York on the 19th, with London dates to the 
6th. The Europa reached Boston on the 21st, 
with London papers and advioes as late as the 
8th instant. A despatch from Bucharest, July 
2d, states that a Russian jdetaohment was that 
day crossing the, Pruth into Wallachia, and 
the next day another body of troops would en¬ 
ter Moldavia. It was generally believed that 
England and France would not look upon this 
occupation of the Danubian provinces as an 
act of war; and that the Porte would not op¬ 
pose it by force; that negotiations will again 
be opened; and, it is still thought, in Great 
Britain, that peace will bo preserved. Certain 
it is, that the long continued uncertainty of the 
issue is not at all relieved by the intelligence 
that has reaohed us. The Parliamentary call 
for information from the Cabinet upon the state 
of the Eafitcrn question, on Friday, the 8th, 
was, at their request, postponed till the Mon¬ 
day following. The conduct of the British 
Government indicates want of agreement or of 
resolution. The French Government is beha¬ 
ving more worthily. It is temperate, but firm; 
and has distinctly made itself a party in the 
measures on which the dispute between Russia 
and Turkey turns. Tho British and French 
fleets have not been ordered into the Bospho¬ 
rus—their presence at the Dardanelles being 
regarded a sufficient demonstration of tho share 
in the impending conflict which they may take. 
Roports from Constantinople represent the mass 
of the Turks as quite anxious for war, and that 
the preparations for hostilities are incessant. 

The result of a war between the two, does 
not, we think, so entirely depend upon the ii 
tervention of the other great European Powers, 
as is generally supposed. Turkey has thirty 
millions of people; thoy lack neither the zeal 
nor the capacity for military achievements. 
Their cavalry is well-known to be the best 
Europe or Asia, and the army is every way 
an effective condition. At home, on their ov 
soil, and in defenoe of their .faith, and with 
clear, fair play, Russia cannot, with all her 
power, overwhelm the Turk. There is no sign 
of submission, and no lack of that confidence 
which insures success. Wo have no fears that 
the peoplo who nobly protected Kossuth against 
Russia and Austria, cannot defend their fire¬ 
sides and altars to tho extremity which makes 
aggression compromise for its own in 
the end. Russia has, in fact, less capability for 
maintaining a war beyond her own dominions, 
than any first-rate Power in Europe. Almost 
all her advantage of numbers is lost to her, 
with the seat of war upon the Danube. She 
is considerably more bully than buffer, as she 
and her admirers will find before they are five 
years older. E. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

Poems. By Alexander Smith. Boston: Tioknor, 
Rood, & Fields. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington, D. C. 

And this is the book in praise of which the 
critics, from the Westminster Review down to 
the lowliest of our penny prints, have swept 
“■through all change of liveliest utterance! ” 
Heaven help Criticism, and send us back tho 
autooratic sway of a Jeffrey! for a sometimes 
over-use of the lash were better than, tho other 
extreme—better than the unqualified, unlimit¬ 
ed caresses which havo greeted tho entri of 
Mr. Alexander Smith into literature. 

We have read this volume with some care ; 
and, estimating it as a promise , we recognise 
in it qualities which may lift the author to an 
cminont position among modern poets, if prop¬ 
erly trainod and guarded. It shows an imagi¬ 
nation strong of wing, fervent, and generous; 
a fanoy that seems exhaustlcss of images and 
conoeits—some choice, some execrable; con¬ 
siderable foroo of expression and a large ca¬ 
pacity of language, added to a vital ambition 
to be a poet, which last is probably the best 
feature of the book. Valued as a performance, 
we think it merits a more searching and caus¬ 
tic criticism than it has yet received. It is, in 
fact, simply a joint imitation of Bailey and 
Tennyson, and successful to tho extent only of 
the brawling trauscendentalism, flashy phrase¬ 
ology and disjointeduess of “ Festus,” and the 
obscurities and measure of “ Locksley Ijall ”— 
utterly lacking the beautifully-balanced spheres 
of thought which often interrupt the general 
chaos of the first and the sublime inspiration 
and glorious eloquence by which the thought 
of the latter is transfigured, as it were. 

The plot or argument (so far as it possesses 
one) of tho chief poem—“A Life-Drama”— 
Beems to consist in an endeavor to give expres¬ 
sion, via tho hero, to that fomenting process 
which a young nature, afflicted with much 
ideality, undergoes during the progress of that 
nameless period of life when tho sentimentality 
of boyhood has just merged into the moek- 
anthropy of junior manhood, and he feels tho¬ 
roughly convinced that God is but a stupen¬ 
dous speoulator, and tho universe and humani¬ 
ty failures. Our hero roaches that ne plus ultra 
of wisdom, meditates suicide, and—writes a 
poem—the greater sin of tho two. No on 
would read the poem twice for what it utters 
all its value lies in the utterance. This consists 
of a chaotic mass of metaphor, imagery, and 
simile; among which are to be found many 
beauties, many deformities, and some most' 
dicrous excesses. Ho paints us nights of 
ental magnificence, resplendent with stars and 
quoened by beautifullest moons, but no God 
of thought throbs through his btars, or beams 
from the beauty of his moons; ho strews his 
pages with sunset-pictures by the score—some 
of them hardly to be surpassed in gorgeousnoss 
of coloring and splendor of treatment—but they 
are only pictures, only mechanical effects—the 
accessories, the appliances, of poetry, rather 
—than poetry itself—possessed of but little 
thought, and that fragmentary, disjointed, and 
not original. In short, so far as this volume 
represents him, Alexander Smith stands to po¬ 
etry in the relation of tho costumer of a theatre 
to the acting of a play : ho has furnished the 
garments, (and a motley wardrobe they make!) 
the doublets, breeches, hats, and plumes; but 
till tho characters arrive to fill and vivify them, 
there can he no play—till thoughts arrivo to 
fill and vivify the images and similes of our 
poet, there can be no poem. 

We predict for the book a popularity more 
ephemeral than that of Festus,” and not un- 
liko it in character ; yet we. have hope of its 
successor, if it come ten or twelve years hence, 
as it should not come before. 


periences are interspersed through the volume. 
One of tho chief objects of the work is to 
show the parallel between Biaek Slavery in 
the United States and White Slavery in the 
Barbary States. This parallel extends to al¬ 
most every feature of the two systems, except 
that the general aspect of the first surpasses in 
stringency the extremest limits which history 
records of the latter. It shows, too, that the 
selfishness and inconsistency of human nature 
hound some of the highest reaches of human 
benevolence; for, while peoples and govern¬ 
ments were roused to just indignation and to 
prompt and decisive aotion for the suppression 
of the one, they suffered and assisted in the 
propagation of the other; while the United 
States could send their Decatur to Tripoli, to 
burn her ships and storm her capital, for the 
liberation of ten slaves, they can close eyes and 
ears to tho sufferings and pleadings of three 
millions within their own j urisdiction. 

This book has been a work of duty, rather 
than inclination, to Mr. Sumner, wo fancy; for 
it is one that furnishes but a limited latitude 
to his best powers; still, his high scholarship is 
everywhere manifest in the beautiful Grecian 
simplicity and perspicuity of the style) while 
oneo in a while we strike upon one of those 
full, sonorous periods which distinguish his ora¬ 
tory. __ * 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs. Stowe has gone to Switzerland. The 
Black Swan, Miss Greenfield, of Philadelphia, 
was offering to sing at soirees and private 
conoerts, in London. The new income tax, 
passod by Parliament, is at the rate of seven 
pence per pound on all incomes above $500, 
besides all other taxes; this is about $14 upon 
$500. Lord John Russell stated that it was not 
the intention of the Government to introduce 
any hill this session on the subject of admitting 
Jews into Parliament. The Duke of New¬ 
castle, in answer to a call from Lord Brougham, 
said he was aware that Hyde and Hodges had 
a contract to introduce negroes from Africa 
into the West India Colonies. He admitted, 
that in most hands such a business would be 
very like the slave trade ; but in the hands of 
such respectable persons as these, it was quite 
another thing. Earl Grey thought, also, that 
it was a safe business with these contractors. 
Lord Brougham thought it looked like the 
slave trade in disguise. 

This Coolie trade was particularly noticed 
in our strictures in tho Era on Professor Stowe’ 
proposition to use it for the culture of free cot¬ 
ton, substituting Chinese for Africans. 


White Plavkby in the Baubary States. By 
y Charles Simmer. Boston : John P. Jewett & Co .; 

Cleveland, Ohio: Jowott, Proctor, 4 Worthington. 

For sale at tho office of tho National Era. 

Rarely docs one find a hook of suoh limited 
dimensions enfolding suoh a wide reach of his¬ 
tory as the one before us. Mr.” Sumner has 
compressed in a hundred and thirty-five pages 
comprehensive sketches of the history of the 
Barbary States; the origin and growth of Sla¬ 
very there; the organization of the various ex¬ 
peditions to effect its suppression, by the Gov¬ 
ernments of Spain, England, France, Holland, 
and latterly by the United States; the results 
of these, and tho final overthrow of White Sla¬ 
very in the Barbary States, by Lord Exmouth, 
in 1816 ; while, to vary the monotony of his¬ 
toric compilation, and to illustrate tho various 
features of the system, numerous and interest¬ 
ing anecdotes and narratives of individual ex‘ 


FEEE DEMOCRATIC MEETINGS. 

IOWA. 

Muscatine county. —The Free Democracy held 
a meeting in West Liberty on 4th of July. Dr. 
W. W. Waters presided; W. S. Chase, Secre¬ 
tary. Suitable resolutions were adopted, and 
W. Lewis, N. ChaBe, and J. P. Freeman, ap¬ 
pointed an Executive Committee, to call meet¬ 
ings and distribute information. 

WISCONSIN. 

Fond du Lac county. —A Convention of the 
Free Democracy was hold in the Court House 
Fond du Lae, July 2d. Isaac Orvis presided- 
G. W. Sawyer, Secretary. C. J. Goss, A. 
Armstrong, J. B. Judd, J. Nicholls, and P. Smith, 
ere chosen county committee. 

The object of the meeting was to take meas¬ 
les to organize the county, and establish a 
Free Demooratio newspaper at Fond du Lae. 
A committee was appointed to take measures 
to establish the paper, viz: J. Nichols, Dr. 
Ellsbury, D. D. Cooper, Wm. Scrubey, J. B. 
Judd, Warren Chase, Franklin Adams, and I. 
Orvis. 

OHIO. 

Columbiana county. —The Free Democracy 
of this county met in convention at New Lis¬ 
bon, July 4. J. D. Cattel presided; J. Frost, 
Secretary. The following ticket was nomina- 
d: 

Representatives—Hugh Gaston, Jonas D. Cat¬ 
tel ; Sheriff—Andrew McIntosh; Prosecuting 
Attorney—A. H. Battin ; Treasurer—Abner 
Moore; Commissioner—Morris Miller; Sur¬ 
veyor—T. H. Woolley; Coroner—J. Stranghn : 
Infirmary Director—T. B. Cushman. 

Belmont county. —The Free Democracy of 
this oounty met at Belmont, July 2d. William 
Palmer, Chairman; John W. Newport, Secre¬ 
tary. Resolutions in favor of the Pittsburgh 
Platform and Maine Law were adopted, and 
the following ticket nominated: 

For Representatives—William Bundy, John 
W. Newport; Prosecuting Attorney—John Hib¬ 
bard: Treasurer—Nicholas Cooper; Commis¬ 
sioner—Isaac H. Chandler; Recorder—Elijah 
Beans; County Surveyor—Thomas Lewis; Cor¬ 
oner—William Dillon; County Infirmary—Levi 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Armstrong county. —A meeting was held at 
Worthington on 4th of July. Robert Robin- resources 
son presided; John Craig and Dr. J. E. Ste- 
venson, Vice Presidents; and Robert M. Kis- 
sadden, Secretary. 

Resolutions in favor of the Pittsburg Plat¬ 
form and Maine Law were adopted, and seve¬ 
ral animated addresses were delivered, 

Beaver county. —A meeting of the Free De¬ 
mocracy was held at New Brighton, July 9 th. 

Joseph T. Pugh, Chairman; Charles Coale, 

Secretary. 

The following ticket was nominated, viz: 

Sonate—William Vincent; Assembly—Wro. 

Scott ; Treasurer—John Rayl; Commissioner— 

John Courtney; Coroner—John R. Hoops; Au¬ 
ditor—Andrew Waterson; Poor House Direc¬ 
tor—James Scott; Trustees of Academy—Dr. 

A. T. Shalenberger, Rev. George Scott; County 
Surveyor—J. P. Reed. 

A county committee of five were appointed, 
viz: Joseph Brittain, Joseph Smith, James K. 

Calhoun, Wm. Morlan and Wm. Thomas. 

ILLINOIS. 

La Salle county. —A Free Democratic Con¬ 
vention was held at Ottawa, on 22d ult. W. 

B. Fyfe, Chairman; A. Halsey, Secretary. A 
Free Democratic Association was organized, 
and committees were appointed in each town¬ 
ship to organize township associations, and to 
raise funds for procuring and circulating Anti- 
Slavery publications. 

The following gentlemen were elected per¬ 
manent officers of the Association: 

President—Dr. J. Stout: Vice President—J. 

Hossack; Recording Secretary—Dr. Hard; 
Corresponding Secretary—William B. Fyfe; 

Treasurer—George Bristed. 

VERMONT. 

Franklin county. —The Free Democracy of 
this county met at West Enosburgh, July 7th, 

Cbas. Felton presided; A.H. Baker, Secretary. 

The following ticket was nominated for coun¬ 
ty officers: 

For Senators—C. F. Salford, B. W. Fuller, 

P. C. Himes; Assistant Judges—E. Jewett, J. 

Eaton, jr.; Sheriff—W. H. Blake; Judge of 
Probate—J. C. Bryant; High Bailiff—N. S. 

Dorwin; State’s Attorney—L. E. Pelton. 

Resolutions in favor of the Pittsburg Plat¬ 
form and State nominations, were adopted. C. 

F. Salford, A. Pixley, and C. Felton, were 
ohosen county committee. 

MAINE. 

York county. —The Free Democracy, at their 
county convention at Alfred, made the follow¬ 
ing nominations: 

For County Senators—Samuel C. Adams, 

Archibald Smith, George Goodwin ; for County 
Commissioner—Cotton Bean; for County Treas- 

c—Ivory Brooks. 


PHILADELPHIA FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The card of this institution, announcing its 
fourth session, is on our fourth page. We are 
informed by the Dean of the Faculty that the 
applications of forty pupils for admission next 
Ootober have already been received, and that 
the prospects of a large class are very promis¬ 
ing. It will be noticed that the array of pro¬ 
fessors and the branches to be taught are com¬ 
plete and in the orthodox form. Tho presi¬ 
dency is in the able hands of our friend, Pro¬ 
fessor C. D. Cleveland; the arrangements of 
the institution are, we believe, remarkably 
good, and we commend tho enterprise ver^ 
cordially to all who are called and chosen to 
serve their generation by this now method of 
ongaging women in woman’s proper work. 
Prejudice is rapidly abating, and the move¬ 
ment is now safe for a fair trial—that is all 
that is asked for it. We are confident that the 
issue will fully justify the undertaking. * 

FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM CUBA. 

Ingenio -, near Cardenas, 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Don-is more hostile to the idea of a 

revolutionary movement in Cuba than any cre¬ 
ole gentleman I, have seen; but his hostility 
“ hath this extent, no more”—ho is engaged in 
certain extensive operations which ho wishes 
to carry on to a successful issue, and fears that 
a change in the Government of the island 
might bring on disturbances which would in¬ 
terfere with his plans. Ho asks only, as he' 
says, for “ four years of loyalty.” Many of his 
friends do not ask for so much. As this letter 
will be kept out of the reach of curious officials, 
I may venture to say this, and to cite some in¬ 
stances of the sort of vexation to which the na¬ 
tives are exposed—of the petty, harassing sys¬ 
tem of domiciliary visits, and espionage, by 
which tho Government strives to deserve the 
title of paternally watchful—and of that high¬ 
handed tyranny which establishes its claim to 
tho praise of judicious firmness. I shall not 
be particular in my references to my authority 
for these stories; for, though I shall save my 
manuscript from the inquisition of post-office 
spies, (indeed, I think it might defy their ut¬ 
most ingenuity, should it even pass under their 
eyes!) yet one cannot he too careful in commit¬ 
ting to the public press any indications by 
which a jealous and unscrupulous Government 
might be enabled to trace out and annoy the 
disaffected subjects who had dared to ' com¬ 
memorate any acts not exclusively redounding 
to its praise. Englishmen and Ammericans, 
more accustomed to worry than to be worried 
by their Governments, can hardly bring them¬ 
selves to believe in the existence of such on in¬ 
cessant,inquisitive, and undignified tyranny as 
that which exists wherever a “ strong govern¬ 
ment is maintaining order by rigorous means.” 
In this department lives a man, possessing a 
small property which happened to lie on the 
road taken by a party of troops conveying to 
Havana some of the exhausted and miserable 
wretches who surrendered themselves after the 
defeat of Lopez’s expedition. One of these cap¬ 
tives, completely worn out with famine and fa¬ 
tigue, and the loss of blood from numerous 
wounds, fell by the way, and was left to die 
within the grounds of the person to whom I al¬ 
lude. Being discovered by some negroes, the 
dying man was visited by the planter, carried 
to the hospital of tho estate, and oared for as 
well a3 circumstances permitted. He died, 
however, within a few days. This act of sim¬ 
ple humanity was reported to the Government 
by some of its spies, and tho planter at onee 
became a marked and suspected man. Con¬ 
stant requisitions were made upon him for 
carts, in the very height of the grinding sea¬ 
son, when such requisitions are most annoying, 
by the military authorities of tlus district, and 
an incredible number of small vexations were 
inflicted on him. Naturally enough, the object 
of this unremitting and contemptible persecu¬ 
tion conceived no great affection for those who 
were its instigators and instruments, and, not 
less naturally, he sometimes gave expression to 
his feelings in strong but injudicious language. 
A sufficient quantity of treasonable remarks 
having been thus collected, the planter was 
arrested the other day, and carried to Havana, 
where he is now lying in prison, waiting the 
pleasure of his prosecutors. 

Visiting the house of a friend, some days 
since, I found there an old woman, wrinkled as 
only old Spanish women are wrinkled, and 
sad-eyed beyond the common sadness of those 
lustrous creole eyes whose brightness only 
Death can quench, who was discoursing in a 
very moving way about the misfortunes of her 
son, whom she had been allowed that day, for 
the first time, to visit in his prison cell. ' The 
poor youth, it appeared, was confined in a very 
damp and dirty place, denied all conversation 
with his kind, and oorapelled to eat his deci¬ 
dedly inferior meals without knife or fork or 
spoon. To improve in some slight measure her 
boy’s condition, the poor woman, with tears in 
her eyes, told us she had been at work all day 
since she came home, carving out of a bit of 
hard wood two little spoons. “ May bien 
hechas,” “very nicely made,” she said they 
were; and who would dare or wish to doubt 
it? My heart went with tho poor creature in 
her forlorn little story ; and it was not till after 
she had gone, that l even wished to know any¬ 
thing of her unfortunate offspring; for I could 
not doubt that this terrible person, whom the 
authorities judged capable of demolishing a 
stone wall tour feet in thickness with a Ger¬ 
man silver tea-spoon, must be a most notorious 
housebreaker — a Cuban Jack Sheppard- 
laughing like love at locksmiths, and rich ii_ 
resources as Monte Christo’s Abbe. Judge of 
my amazement and disgust, when my friend 
informed me that the prisoner in question was 
a lad of nineteeo, remarkable only for his pov¬ 
erty of spirit and weakness of mind—a flat 
short, who had been taken by Don 
on his estate only as an inoumbrance 
attached to his father, the overseer. The of¬ 
fence for which this poor numbskull was sc 
severely suffering, was a pure piece of simple- 
tonism. Going to the Tienda, he had thought 
to give himself some importance among the 
open-mouthed monteros there assembled, by 
announcing that an American fleet of sixteen 
vessels had been seen off the west cape of tho 
island, which was supposed to be bringing a 
mighty army to.ayenge “ Las Pozas ” and lib- 
--ate Cuba! 

A solitary imprisonment of five months had 
been already inflicted upon this silly fellow, 
and it was quite uncertain how much longer 
he would be shut up; lor, even in the regular 
course of law, the trial of prisoners does not 
follow very fast on their arrest; and the mili¬ 
tary authorities, who have jurisdiction in the 
case of political offences, seem to think it safest 
to punish first and inquire afterwards. ’ 
might often be hard to make out even 
shadow of a case against the accused, and it 
certainly would he very weak to allow him to 
slip away, unmarked, from the clutches of her 
Majesty's representatives. 

In one of the southern partidos, not a year 
jo, a gentleman—a lawyer, and one of the 
leaders in his profession—was arrested in the 
ight, at his own house, and carried off to pris- 
i. For four months he remained there, shut 
up, and “ incomunicado ” denied—that is, all 
communication with his friends—allowed to 
3 one. He was left, too. in entire igno- 
of tho causes of his arrest, and of the 
proceedings against him. At the end of four 
months, an officer entered his cell, and bade 
him go forth! “But am I not, then, to bo 
tried ? ” “ Go out, and go home!” “Am I 
to hear anything of the charges against 
” “ I have not come here to talk with 
you, but to send you away. Go homo, and ask 
no questions.” Home, therefore, the lawyer 
went, enfeebled and emaciated with his long 
confinement, to find that his wife, who was ill 
at the time of his arrest, had died in the inter¬ 
val, and that his affairs were in complete dis¬ 
order. No explanation ever has been given to 
him—none ever will be given—of the causes of 
this highhanded proceeding. 

From a repetition of the same tyrannical 
conduct nothing can guarantee its victim, but 
the most wearing watchfulness over his Words 
and deeds. No man is safe from the interfer- 
of the petty officers of the Crown with his 
business, and many of the planters submit to 
the most unreasonable exactions, rather than 
bring themselves under the ban of some miser¬ 
able Capitan de Pavtido in their neighborhood, 
While in the Vuelta Abajo I saw a Brazil¬ 
ian gentleman, sent to Cuba by his own Gov¬ 
ernment for the purpose of examining and re¬ 
porting on the culture of the sugar-oane and 
the tobaceo-plant in this island. His official 
character was perfectly well known; but he 


happened to be staying in a certain town, at 
the house of a higiily respectable and intelli¬ 
gent gentleman who was suspected by the au¬ 
thorities of republicanism, and convicted of in¬ 
dependence and manliness of oharaeter. This 
fact was sufficient to make the Brazilian odious 
to the authorities, and his hospitable enter¬ 
tainer learned one day that the Capitan di 
Partido intended to summon his guest, to ac¬ 
count for certain suspicious remarks lie was 
accused of having made. It was very import¬ 
ant for the Brazilian to complete his investiga¬ 
tions in that quarter, and he took serious 
thought with his friend as to the best way of 
disarming the hostility of the suspicious Dog¬ 
berry in question. The summons at last came, 
the accused appeared and answered several 
questions, as to his occupation and purposes, 
satisfactorily enough. “ Why have you not 
gone to the United States to investigate the 
tobacco culture?” asked the still zealous offi¬ 
cial. “ Perhaps I shall go there ; but I have 
no strong wish to visit such a country as that; 
the Americans are no favorites of mine,” was 
the answer. Instantly tho face of the Spaniard 
brightened; be relaxed in the sharpness of bis 
queries, politely accepted a token of regard 
tendered by the Brazilian, and dismissed him, 
quite satisfied that a man who disliked tho 
“ accursed Yankee pirates ” must be a safe and 
worthy person. 

Caketai,-. 

We rode over to this pretty place, last even¬ 
ing, by a bridle path through a thick wood, 
gloriously lighted up by the magnificent moon¬ 
light, and I spent an hour in the verandah, 
watching the flights of living meteors that 
have now begun to decorate the night. Of 
oourse I mean the famous cucullos, which I 
have now for the first time seen in all their 
splendor. These creatures are of the size of 
a large beetle, and they carry their light like 
the lamps of a steamer, about amidships on 
each side, and considerably abaft their eyes. 
They are favored insects; for, while their eyes 
enable them to go about perfectly well by 
daylight, these lanterns allow them to find 
their way through the darkest nigh t and deepest 
wood. A bright little boy of four summers, 
(for, as the northern nations reckoned life by 
winters, the children of this luxurious clime 
alone have the right to count it by sum¬ 
mers,) the son of a creole friend of mine, on 
seeing these superb insects for tho first time, 
gave them a name remarkably appropriate 
and poetical. The watohmen of Havana 
march in procession to their posts, every night, 
two and two, eaoh man carrying in his hand 
a large lighted lantern; and this little city boy, 
who had often witnessed their double file of 
moving lights, exclaimed, as soon as he looked 
out on tho lines of glittering creatures flying 
towards the house— 11 Ah !• papa ! papa ! los 
serenos de los bichos / ” “ the watchmen of the 
insects.” And yet no earthly watchmen -bear 
Buoh brilliant torches as these aerial police¬ 
men. Their light is very clear and strong, (so 
strong, that it is really possible to read, at 
night, very well, by the help of a single cucul- 
lo,) and yet most ethereally delicate—a soft, 
immaterial Inminousness • of a fine green hue, 
precisely similar to the delicious effulgence 
emitted by that queen of gems, the emerald. 
But no emerald ever gladdened the eyes of Inca 
or of Sultan with such an intensity of beau¬ 
tiful radiance as these impartial messengers of 
light shower indifferently into the verandah of 
the noble and the baracon of the slave. Forty 
or fifty are sometimes to be seen shut up in a 
little wooden cage, whence, if carefully washed 
morning and night, and fed with sugar cone, 
(if fed with sugar, they are apt to enrich their 
legs with the saccharine particles, in which 
case they turn upon eaoh other, like Kilkenny 
cats.) they will continue to pour out a flood of 
brilliancy sufficient to illuminate the cottage of 
the monteros for eight or ten successive nights. 
The nature of this light I do not know ; hut 
the wholo of the under part of the body seems 
to be transparent, and the light appears to me 
to be electrical—flashing and fading like those 
bottled-up amoras which Professor L—used to 
exhibit to ns at Cambridge. Last night the 
oalm eternal stars looked hardly more divine 
than those stars of a summer, that seemed sent 
to cheat us poor moths out of our “ devotion t 
something afar from the sphere of our sorrow, 
into a desire for more accessible though mor. 
evanescent joys. So we caught some, and gave 
them to a little girl, who forthwith hung them 
around her light dress, saying that “ God had 
made them with hooks to fasten on little girls’ 
gowns.” Whatever the purpose may have 
been, the hooks are'oertainly thero. 

Did God also make mahogany trees to he 
hacked into canoes ? We saw a couple of Af¬ 
ricans, to-day, hewing away, to eonvert a su¬ 
perb mahogany trunk, some seven feet in diam¬ 
eter, into a mere vulgar “ dug-out.” I sup- 
e Mr. Ruskin would say, better so—-better 
true as an honest, clumsy dug-out, than 
come to lie with a smooth and varnished face, 
in polite society, as the deceitful veneering of - 
pine-wood dinner-table. W. H. H. 

NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Transparent Democratic Sham Exposed — 
Royal Domestic Secrets—Queen Victoria and 
Mrs. Stowe—The Way Foreign Correspond - 
ence is sometimes Gotten Up—A Rare Vol¬ 
ume—Meeting of Colored People—The Great 
Exhibition, fyc. 

New York, July 25, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

You have, doubtless, seen it stated that at a 
meeting of the Democratic State Central Com¬ 
mittee, held on the I5th instant, at the Agtor 
House, Minor C. Story presiding, and James I. 
Johnson Secretary, resolutions were adopted, 
sustaining the Baltimore platform, that portion 
of Pierce’s inaugural in reference to the Slave¬ 
ry Question, the Compromise, and the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and the course of the Democratic 
members of the Legislature as to the oanals, 
concluding by_issuing a call for a Democratic 
State Convention, to be held at Syracuse, Sep¬ 
tember 13, to n tan in ate candidates for State 
officers, and to be composed of one delegate 
from each Assembly distriot. This is correct on 
the face of it, and taken profoima, but it by 
means tells the whole tale. It has leaked c... 
that Prince John and his quondam Barn¬ 
burner ” allies, discovering that the Hunkers 
were too numerous for them, commenced the 
game of “ hide and go seek,” apd let the oppo¬ 
sition have things their own way, instead of 
Standing up lor their professed principles. In 
other words, instead of fighting it out manfully, 
they sneaked off out of the way. Now, some 
of the papers of the “ Barnburner ” stamp— 
now called the “ Softs,” and very appropriate¬ 
ly—are pretending to make a serious hue and 
cry about “ unfairness of action,” &p. Rut this 
is all a mere ruse, to quiet the consciences of 
the greener ones of that section of tho party, 
while tho Southern wing of the party will pub¬ 
lish the resolutions as all regular and glorious¬ 
ly triumphant! Already the Albany (Hunker) 
Argus has the whole series of tho Astor House 
resolutions floating at its masthead; while the 
Barnburner papers publish nothing but the 
resolution containing the call of the Conven¬ 
tion, thus dodging the Pro-Slavery portions. 
The whole thing is a transparent sham, for 
Southern electional effect. Vive la bagatelle 
politique ! 

The Tribune has a lady correspondent, who, 
availing herself of the opportunities afforded by 
her high social rank, is displaying some deci¬ 
ded naughtiness of remark upon the way of 
doing things in Queen Victoria’s more private 
dominions, and in the charmed circles of the 
nobility generally, which is decidedly refreshing 
for its novelty; albeit she will not be likely to 
get any thanks for lifting the veil of sanctity. 
In a recent letter she says : 

“Her Majesty took the Duchess of Suther¬ 
land by surprise, lately, having intimated one 
morning that it was her royal pleasure to dine 
that day at Sutherland House. On suoh occa¬ 
sions it is customary for the Queen to send a 
list of those who shall be invited to meet her, 
and she named eight personages. The Duchess 
had a largo party already engaged to meet the 
Duke of Genoa, and it must have puzzled the 
commissariat of even so great an establishment 
her grace’s to be ready in royal order on a 
few hours’ notice, but the entertainment went 
went off brilliantly. Little is heard in general 
of the Court gossip, as her Majesty makes it 
known to all her attendants that if they are 
ever known to repeat any anecdote of her, or 
even of her children, it shall be the signal for 
their immediate dismissal. I am personally 
acquainted with many maids of honor and 
other attaches of the Court, but their lips aro 
sealed respecting the interior of the palace, in 
which all is dignity and deeornm, but as pri- 
ito as in any domestic home.” 

The attempt has been made, in some of the 
Hunker papers of this country, to make a 


special case against Mrs. Stowe in an alleged 
royal disapproval of her great book, and of her 
visit to England. With this view, they have 
inferred that Queen Victoria has- maintained 
aloofness towards the Duchess of Sutherland, 
on account of her attentions to Mrs. Stowe, in 
the spirit of intended rebuke. The above 
statement, should be sufficient to give tho flat¬ 
test possible contradiction to all such pro-sla¬ 
very quidnuncs, especially when coming, a3 it 
does, from a cousin of the Duehcsa of Suther¬ 
land. The fact, to the contrary of their mali¬ 
cious concoctions is, that the Queen has not 
only read Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but has admired 
it greatly, and said so in the most unequivocal 
terms. So the Hunkeritish critics will have 
to try their pens at some new importation, to 
keep down, if they can, the growing spirit of 
what they themselves have sneeringly char¬ 
acterized as “ Unoletomatism.” 

By the way, it may not he very consoling to 
those Hunker papers out of New York, whose 
cues in the above-noticed sort of foreign pro¬ 
slavery gossip are taken from the N. Y. Herald, 
to be informed that most of the delioious mor¬ 
sels served up by “ our own foreign correspond¬ 
ent’ in that paper, never saw England or 
France, or other “ foreign parts,” from which 
they profess to have come, but have originated 
in the office of that delectable journal, where 
they aro “fried, roasted, and stewed,” to or¬ 
der, and spiced, as the palates of Southerners 
are supposed to require. As a fact in point, 
its “French Correspondent,” who had been 
missing ever since last fall, was found recent¬ 
ly, floating in the East river, with a few pen¬ 
nies in his pocket—which latter fact would 
seem to indicate that the poor fellow got but 
small pay for his chirography, while getting 
no remuneration at all for his frauds. Since 
the “ French Correspondent ” was missing, the 
“ London Correspondent” of the Herald is un¬ 
derstood to have had a double duty to perform. 

Reference to foreign matters reminds me to 
notice an English publication, which has in¬ 
terested me greatly, and of which it is my in¬ 
tention to make interesting glimpses in a fu¬ 
ture letter. There is no danger of their not 
keeping till I find room for them, for the book 
alluded to has not been reprinted in this coun¬ 
try, nor even imported, so far as I can learn. 

I refer to a book ol travels in America, bearing 
tho beautifully unostentatious title of " " 
Englishwoman’s Experience in America’ 
authoress is Marianne Finch, a lady of good 
sense and keen discrimination, who travelled 
through our country a couple of years since, 
in company with her father. She seems not 
to have printed her book for the market, but 
to gratify her benevolent impulse to have its- 
statements known, and thus made useful. A 
few copies have been sent to friends in this 
country, as mementoes of gratitude for atten¬ 
tions worthily bestowed upon Miss Finch. For 
the perusal of the copy in my possession, I am 
indebted to the intelligent helpmate of Mr. 
Wells, of the phrenological publishing firm of 
Fowlers & Wells, of this city. Apart from a 
peculiar philanthropic hopefulness, which char¬ 
acterizes this volume, and its important reform¬ 
atory, facts, its white paper, large clear type, and 
wide-margined pages, are exceedingly inviting. 
They seem to say, “ Come, and read me? ” As 
I have already intimated, it is my purpose, 
with the leave of the obliging loaner, to give 
your readers some idea of the palatable things 
in this charming volumo. 

The colored people of this city had an inter¬ 
esting meeting on Monday evening, at the First 
American Congregationalist Church, at which I 
had the pleasure of being present —privilege 
perhaps, I ought to say, in view of the fact that 
our race seem generally to regard their attend¬ 
ance at our meetings as a special favor. It 
was presided over by Rev. C. B. Ray, P. A. 
Bell aoting as Secretary; and was called lo 
promote the interests of their class, through 
self-elevating appliances generally, but those of 
a self-managed and self-supported press in par¬ 
ticular. The principal speakers were Rev. 
William H. Day, of Cleveland, and J. Mercer 
Langston, Esq., of Oberlin—both men of scho¬ 
lastic ability as well as oratorical tact, to which 
they are more or less indebted to the helps of 
the useful olassioal institutions located at the 
latter place. They both made timely and ef¬ 
fective speeches to a full audience of both sexes 
which seem to be of mainly that discriminati 
class alive to the objects of tho meeting a 
the true needs of their race. The importance 
of liberally sustaining the journals published 
and edited by colored men, was insisted on by 
the speakers as indispensable to the success of 
their selfielevating movements; and a special 
effort was made in behalf of the Aliened Amer¬ 
ican, a new dollar and a half weekly recently 
commenced by Mr. Day, at Cleveland, for 
which, as I was glad to observe, a number of 
subscriptions and special contributions of funds 
were taken on the spot. William C. Nell, of 
Boston, known as the author of a publication 
doing justice to the revolutionary services of 
colored men, and Messrs. TilghmaD, Freeman 
and Wilson, were also participants ir **■- 
teresting proceedings of the oocasion. 

I had intended to devote a portion of this 
letter to notices of leading features of the great 
Industrial Exhibition, but I find that I shall 
not have not room to do justice to them. How¬ 
ever, I shall bo quite up with the progress of 
matters there with notioes in future letters, for 
things aro quite ohaotic as yet. The aspect is 
very much that of‘the commencement of sales 
at some oountry store, to hungry customers, 
before half the goods are shelved—comparing 
great things with Bmall, for I need hardly say 
that the articles already at hand would fill at 
least a thousand country stores. The first 
thing which strikes every observant visiter, is 
the greater substantiality, as well as practical 
utility, of the American articles, as compared 
with those of foreign lands. This contrast is, 
of course, to be accounted for, in part, by the 
greater difficulty of bringing the more truly 
foreign products to the Palace than domestic 
ones. But the reason of tho fact lies farther 
off than this. Qur people have not the means 
of gratifying their tastes for the finer produc¬ 
tions of aft, and the luxuries of life generally, 
that are enjoyed by tho people of the Old 
World; and they would hardly take tin 
enjoy them, if they had. Hence they ar< 
so largely produced in this country. But 
of this anon. 

In my notice of the opening oeremonies at 
the Crystal Palace, by dropping the word writ- 
ten, before “prayers,” (whether of tho printer’s 
fault or my own I know not,) I am made to 
seem opposed to all prayers. ' I hope most of 
your readers detected the omission. I should 
be sony, indeed, to be understood as under¬ 
valuing so important a spiritual aid aB genuine 
prayer. I only meant to discourage written 
prayers on such occasions. Indio; 


et, regardless of the overwhelming majority 
against them in their own vicinity. Let all 
such correspond with the committee, and thus 
a bond of union will grow up among the ad¬ 
herents of our cause in all parts of the State, 
which will have the effect of increasing mutual’ 
confidence, and confirming the action and pur¬ 
poses of those who stand so much alone. 

Let every one write for himself, and not wait 
for his neighbor to do it for him; especially lot 
every one bo careful to give the name of his 
post office and county, and the name of the 
primary oleotion district in which he votes. 

All letters on the above subjects, intended 
for tho State Central Committee, should be ad¬ 
dressed to C. P. Jones, Reading, Pa. 

July 16, 1853. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC EN¬ 
CYCLOPEDIA. 

A Complete system of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An 
illustrated work, embracing outlines of Anatomy j 
Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agenoies, 
’and the Preservation of Health; Dietetics and Hydro• 
pathio Cookery; Theory and Praotioo of Water- 
Treatment; Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapeu- 
tics, including the nature, oausos, symptoms, and 
treatment of all known disease- Application to Sur¬ 
gical Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Mid. 
wifery and the Nursory. By R-. T. Trail, M. D. Two 
large volumes, with a copious Index, substantially 
bound in library style, with nearly one thousand pa¬ 
ges. Price, prepaid by mail, only $3. 

FOWLERS A WELLS, Publishers, 

July 7—4t No. 181 Nassau street, Now York. 

For popular reference, we know of no work which 
can fill its place. Of ail the numerous publications 
which have obtained such a wido popularity, as issuod 
by Fowlers & Wells, perhaps none aro more adapted 
to general utility, than this rich, comprehensive, ar ’ 
ill-arranged Encyclopedia.—iVVw York Tribune. 


To the Editor of the National Era : 

The State Central Committee, acting under 
a resolution of the late Harrisburg Convention, 
are endeavoring to procure an extensive and 
reliable list of correspondents,throughout the 
State. Partly with this view, they have recent¬ 
ly issued a circular letter, which has been dis¬ 
tributed as widely as possible, for the purpose 
of enlarging the list commenced at the Conven- 
vention. As there may be many readers of the 
Era in the State who have not received this 
circular, this communication is intended to in- 
duoe all such persons, who are desirous of pro¬ 
moting the Free Democratic cause, to furnish 
the committee with their names and post office 
addresses, together with the township, &e., in 
which they vote; and the like information in 
regard to any of their friends and neighbors 
known to be favorable to the cause. And this 
information should be forwarded at once, as it 
is the intention to have this list printed, and 
copies distributed to all those named on it, 

me time before the election. 

In several counties the committee have as 
yet no names, and, among these, some in which 
the Free Democratic vote wa3 large at the last 
election—especially Crawford and Washington. 
Free Democrats in these counties are especially 
desired to report themselves to the committee. 
In the Era of May 5, (last.) a call for a County 
Convention in Washington county appeared, 
signed by nine persons, whose addresses not 
being given, circulars could not be sent to 
them. They are severally requested to corres¬ 
pond with the committee, and give the inform¬ 
ation asked for above. 

There are several other counties from which 

me or hut few names have been obtained— 
suoh as Beaver, Berks, Butler, Bedford, Cum¬ 
berland, Franklin, Greene, Lancaster, Somer¬ 
set, Wayne, Westmoreland, and some others; 
and yet in some of these are quite a number of 
voters of our ticket, and in some are a fow per¬ 
sons whose names would he valued by the com¬ 
mittee, from the very fact that their devotion 
to our principles has led them to vote our tick- 


KF’ Tho steamship GOLDEN AGE, having been 
□avoidably detained in oonsequenco of tho failure 
; tho foundry to finish the machinery in the 
agreed upon, will be positively despatched on 
15th day of August., See advertisement. 


NO WONDER HKJVAS THANKFUL. 

READ AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELVES. 

Rochester, October 19,1852. 

Gentlemen : Having experienced the beneficial 
effects of Dr. McLane’s Celebrated Liver Pills, I take 
great pleasure in rebommending thorn to the publi 
I feel warranted in saying, that they aro a certai 
cure for liver complaints and all bilious diseases, n 
matter how difficult or long standing. I myself was 
affiioted with this dreadful disease for over two years, 
and oh! how thankful I am that I hoard of these 
Pills. I purchased of one of your agents three boxes 
and, bofore I had finished the third box, was com 
pletely cured. I verily believe, but for Dr. MoLane’; 
Liver Pills, I should'now have been in my grave; but 
as it is, I am now enjoying tho best of health 
stand a living witness of tho efficiency of DR. Me 
LANE S LIVER PILLS. Besides recovering my 
health, I consider that I have saved in pooket some 
two or three hundred dollars physicians’ fees. 

This testimony I give you with the greatest pleas- 
ure, and hope it may do something towards making 
these invaluable Pills known to all who are suffering 
with liver complaint. WILLIAM HISS, 

'Traveller in Western New York. 

P. S. Dr. MoLano’s Celebrated Liver Pills, also his 
American Vermifuge or Worm Destroyer, can now be 
had at all respectable Drug Stores in the United States. 

D3>” Purchasers will please be oareful to ask for 
and take nono but DR. MoLANE’S LIVER PILLS. 
There are other Pills, purporting to ba Liver Pills, 
now before the public. 
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Subscribers in any part of tho United States may 
iw rooeivo tho magazino by mail, either from tho 
publishers, tho booksellers, or periodical agents, at 
three oonts a number, or thirty-six cents a year, post¬ 
age, payable at tho post office ’ “ " ’ 

Terms.— Tho- ! - 


Terms. —Tho magazino may bo obtained of b 
sellers, periodical agents, or from the publishers, at 
dollars a year, or twonty-five cents a number, 
lomi-annual volumes, as completed, neatly 
bound in doth, at two dollars; and muslin oovors 
furnished to those who wish to have their baok 
ibers uniformly hound, at twonty-flvo oonts each. 
Six volumos are now roady, bound. 

The publishers will supply specimen numbers gra¬ 
tuitously to agents and postmasters, and will make 
liberal arrangements with thorn for circulating tho 
magazino. Thoy will also supply clubs, of two per- 
-ons at five dollars a yoar, .of five porsons at ten dol- 
-vrs. Clergymen supplied at two dollars per year. 
Nos. from the commencement can still bo supplied. 

HARPER 4 BROTHERS, Publishers. 


BUELL A BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D. O., 
havo now ready for delivery 

MANUEL PEREIRA; 

THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 
Written in Charleston, S. C., by F. C. Adams. 

T HE above work forms a beautiful l2mo volume of 
over 300 pages, small pica. Price—in paper, 50 
oonts; muslin, 75 cents. The usual discount to the 
Trade. Orders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre¬ 
paid, any distance under 3,000 miles, for 61 oents. 

The above work is a delineation of the scones and 
incidents oonneoted with the imprisonment, in 1852, 
of Manuel Pereira, steward of the British brig Jan- 
son, in the jail of Charleston, S. C. 

The following notice of this work is copied from the. 
National Era of February 17: 

“ The above is tho title of a work now in press, 
founded upon that infamous statute of South Carolina! 
by which hec citizens claim a right to imprison colored 
seamen, of all nations, and even those cast upon their 
shores in distress. We have perused the book in ad¬ 
vance of its publication, and find that it gives a life¬ 
like picture of Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, 
the storms she encountered, and her wrecked condition 
when brought into the port of Charleston, S. C.; to¬ 
gether with the imprisonment of Pereira, several sea¬ 
men belonging to the New England States, and two 
French seamen; the prison regimen, character of the 
Charleston police, and the mendacity of certain off! 
cials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work is replete with incidents of Southern life and 
character, pointing Southerners to the things that oali 
for correction at their own hands, with a foroe that 
cannot be mistaken. The work is written by one who 
has taken a prominent part in the affairs of the South, 
and cannot fail to interest alike the general Deader, 
commercial man, and philanthropist.” 

BUELL A BLANCHARD, Washington, D. O. 
WHITE SLAVERY ItV THE BAKBARY STATES, 

B Y HON. CHARLES SUMNER. With 40 splendid 
illustrations by Billings, engraved by Baker A 
Smith. It makes a beautiful Ifimo volume of about 
14b pages, hound in cloth, thin boards, printed in the 
most elegant style, on the best paper. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Introduction. Territory of the Barbary States. Tho 
Subject and Sources of Information. 

I. Origin of Slavery. Slavery in the Barbaiy States. 
II. History of White Slavery in Barbary; Early 
Eliorts against it—by Ferdinand the Catholic, by 
Charles V, by England, by France, by Holland; Free 
dora by .Bedemptton ; Freedom by Conspiracy ; Free¬ 
dom by Escape; White American Viotims to Barba- 
ry; Parallel between White and Black Slavery; Tri¬ 
umphant Abolition of White Slavery. 

III. True Character of White Slavery in Barbary ; 
Apologies for White Slavery; Happy Condition of the 
White Slaves; Better off in Barbary than at Home; 
Better off than the Free Christians in Barbary; Nev¬ 
ertheless, Unquestionable Enormity of White Slavery 
in Barbary. Conclusion. Price 50 cts.; postage 12 cts. 
t * - ' "’■'BPHANnE 


HERRiVlAN-N J MEYER, 

No. 104 William sircel, New York, 

THE UNITED STATES ILLUSTRATED.. 

Price, 60 cents the number. 

EAST, Part II, containing: 

The Capitol in Washington, Cascade Bridge, 
Hudson City, The Tombs in New York. 

WEST, Part II, containing: 

Brown's Fall, Fort Snelling, New Orleans, 
The Prairie. 

Each section will be complete with ten parts. Each 
subscriber to both sections will receive, without ro- 
sorve, Trumbull’s magnificent Picture, 

THE BATTLE OF BUNKER-HILL, 

36 by 25 in as a Premium, with tho last number. 

MEYER’S uTlVERSUM. 

25 CENTS. 

VOL. II. PART II. containing Passaic Falls, 
Lake op Managua, (Nicaraugua,) Mary of the 
Snow, (Switzerland,) The Magdeburg Catue- 

Tho II. Vol. of the Universum will bo completed 
with tho 12th number. Each subscriber, may he have 
paid in advanoe or not, is ontitlod to a splendid his¬ 
torical picture, 

THE MAID OF SARAGOSSA, 
whioh will bo delivered without fail with the 12th No. 

Qy The first Vol. is to be had at all booksellers at 
the following rates: 

Neatly bound in Cloth, at $3 25 

In Ornamental Binding, with gilt edges, 3 60 
In Turkey Morocco, full gilt, 4 50 

Sample numbers will be supplied, if ordered. 

Agents wanted. July 21 

TO THE LEGAL AND MEDICAL PROFESSIONS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNION. 

TRIAL OF JOHN HENDRICKSON, Jr, 

F or the murder of his wife maria, by 

Poisoning with Tincture of Aconite. Tried at 
Albany, New York, in June and July, 1853. 

Tho subscriber will, on or about the 19th of July 
instant, publish in pamplot form a full account of the 
testimony, arguments of counsel, charge to tho jury, 
and sentence of prisoner, in the above deeply interest¬ 
ing trial. The peculiar poison used by Hendrickson, 
for the accomplishment of his purpose, has rendered 
tho medical and chemical investigations made in the 
case deeply interesting and important to the medical 
and chemical professions, and the questions in medical 
jurisprudence, raised upon tho trial, render a full re¬ 
port of tho proceedings of great valuo, not only to 
those professions, but also to the legal profession. In 
consideration of these facts, we shall publish the book 
' i a stylo suitable to medical and legal libraries. The 
ork will contain between 150 and 200 pages! 

THE HENDRICKSON TRIAL. 

The report of this important trial, now being pub¬ 
lished in pamphlot form by David M. Barnes, of the 
Express, and Winfield ffi. Ilevenor, of the District At¬ 
torney’s Office, is the only authentic one that can be 
published, and the only one which receives our sanc- 
- ' m and approval. 

Andrew J. Colvin, District Attorney, 

L. S. Chatfield, Attorney General, 

Wheaton 4 Hadley, Counsel for the Prisoner. 

Wholesale— 100 copies (pamplot form) - $18.09 

50 copies. 9.00 

12 copies. 2.50 

Retail —Single copy (pamphlet form) - $0.25 

Single copy, sent by mail post paid 0.31 
Single copy (bound in cloth, suit¬ 
able for library).0.50 

Single copy, sent by mail post paid 0.63 
Orders for the above work, with the oash, (postage 
paid,) may be sent to the undersigned, and will rc- 
prompt attention. Orders must be sent in irn- 
ately, as over half of tho first edition of eight 
laud are already engaged. 

BARNES 4 HEVENOR, 

July 21— District Attorney's Office, Albany, N. Y. 

ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY 

A COMPREHENSIVE and Confidential Treatise 
on tho Structure, Functions, Passional Attrac¬ 
tions and Perversions, True and False Physical and 
Social Conditions, and the most Intimate Relations of 
Mon and Women. By T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 

The best book ever written upon tho subjects on 
whioh it treats.— Walworth Coi Reporter. 

I regard it as the best work of the kind extant.— 
Dr. Hale, of Troy. 

I look upon it, after a oaroftil perusal, as the most 
woudorful book ever written. It marks a new era in 
literature and social life.— Dr. Stephens, of Forest 
City. 

Truly an inspired work. I know of no book in the 
world like it, or comparable with it.— Dr. Farrar, of 

Portland. 

I hesitate not to pronounoe it a most noble work. 
It will be a great blessing to humanity.— Prof Allen, 
of Antioch College. 

Not only the best book on the subjects on which it 
treats, but the only true and satisfactory one ever 
written— Alonzo. Lewis. 

I recommend this book as containing more of the 
philosophy of life and health, more of our true rela¬ 
tion to God and eaoh other, and more practical rules 
for the enjoyment of health and reoovery from dis¬ 
ease, than any other work that I have ever read.— 
Mary S. Gove. Nichols. 

One vol. 18mo, 482 pages, 81 engravings. Fine 
Cabinet edition, $1.25; pooket mail edition, in flexi¬ 
ble muslin, gilt, $1. For sale, wholesale and retail, 
by STRINGER 4 TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, New 
York, or sent by mail, post paid, at the above prices, 
by addressing T. L. NICHOLS, M. D., 

June 23—3m Port Chester, N. Y". 

FORRESTER'S BOYS' AND GIRLS MAGAZINE 

C OMMENCES a new Volume with July. This No. 

contains an accurate likeness and a sketch of T. 
H. Safford, jr, “ tho young Vermont Mathematician,” 
and is full of other interesting matter, well illustrated. 
Terms, $1 per year, in advance. 

F. 4 G! C. RAND, Publishers, 

July 21. No. 7 Cornhill, Boston. 

MINING AGENCY, 

New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 and 9. 

T HIS Agency is established for the purchase and 
sale, on commission, of un(jnproved Mines and 
Mining Stock in Companies organized and at work; 
also, for furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Mining 
Tools, as ordered ; also, the Chemical Analysis of Ores 
and other substances, as forwarded from any part of 

A printed circular, giving full explanations, wilT be 
sent in answer to any post-paid loiter enclosing one 
three cent Post Office stamp. " 

I. R. BARBOUR 4 CO., 

July 21.No. 110 Broadway, New York. 
NOTICE. 

JQANIEL R. GOODLOE, Attorney and Counsellor 
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3. REPUBLICAN SCHOLARSHIP. 

Prof. Bates was Ml of suggestions. Not the 
least curious one was, that Republicanism is 
unfavorable to profound scholarship. Ho quo¬ 
ted from Mr. Chipman, member of Congress 
from Michigan, that “ Democracy is opposed 
to education ; ” and pronounced it a sober truth. 
If it were so, it is a grievous fault; but every 
consideration that can bo drawn from the ori¬ 
gin and nature of Republicanism, oonfutes the 
dootrine—or rather the assertion, for it is no 
doctrine. Republicanism is the offspring of 
scholarship—Democracy is the child of educa¬ 
tion. In all ages of the world, the best edu¬ 
cated people have enjoyed the freest Govern¬ 
ments. Witness the Grecian, the Italian, and 
tne American Republics. They mark a pecu¬ 
liar era in the progress of human development. 
What do we hear from every educator, except, 
perhaps, Professor Bates, when advocating his 
cause? la it not that education affords the 
only safeguard of a Republic, and that popular 
sovereignty cannot be maintained except by an 
intelligent population ? But it is said that with 
us all is activity and restlesness; we have no 
time for patient study. Very well; here there 
is the greater number aspiring to scholarship ; 
for the more activity there is among the people 
the more are there computing in every raoe, 
and, therefore, the more profound scholars we 
shall find. 

It is said that we are a money-making, Mam¬ 
mon worshipping people. True; bub then we 
have more abundant means for pursuing science 
and art distributed among the people; and for 
this reason wo should expect more profound 
scholars in a Republic than in a limited Mon¬ 
archy, where the few possess all and the many 
nothing—where the few grow rich on the pro 
ducts of others’ toil, and the many are not per¬ 
mitted to indulge a hope or breathe an aspira¬ 
tion. Those who are fit for thorough scholar¬ 
ship will not ho led away by the temptations 
of avarice; for, being imbued with a love for 
learning, and ambitious to excel in what is most 
really glorious, they will press on under the ex¬ 
traordinary stimulants which a Republic af¬ 
fords, to the highest seat of learning. Of all 
the forms of Government that have been tried, 
we may be assured that a Republic is the most 
favorable to thorough scholarship. 

4. COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 

Mr. Mahon, formerly of Oberlin College, now 
President of Cleveland University, gave an ad¬ 
dress, on what ho termed, the Old and the Now 
Systems of Collegiate Education. 1-Ie thought 
the old system quite defective, and therein he 
thinks correctly. He specified defects as— 

1. The compulsory element, by which each 
student is necessitated to pursure one prescrib¬ 
ed and fixed course of study, without reference, 
to his natural capacity, taste, adaptations, and 
prospective pursuits. 

2. Exclusiveness—its almost exclusive adap¬ 
tation to educate mind for the learned profes¬ 
sions only. 

3. An almost exclusive education of the In¬ 
tellect. 

4. A melancholy absence of all adequate 
provision for a profound study of the two great 
volumes which God has written—the Books of 
Nature and of Revelation. 

5. The injudicious division of the time occu¬ 
pied in the preparatory and oollegiate depart¬ 
ments—-one half being consumed in the study 
of Latin and Greek, one-half of the remainder 
in mathematics, and the balance of the time 
divided between twelve or fifteen different 
sciences, a smattering of which the student 
must acquire to he a literally educated man. 

6. The main direction of the student’s mind, 
which, under the old system, is not toward the 
solid facts and problems of the material and 
moral universe, nor to the laws and principles 
by which they m»] be explained and solved. 

If we would have mind move in the sublim¬ 
ity of its power, it should be habituated during 
the progress of its education, to those forma of 
thinking by whioh it shall be long held in deep 
and solemn converse with the great realities, 
finite and infinite, within and around it, and 
with the laws and principles by which such 
realities are controlled and governed. It is by 
grappling with the great problems thuB pre¬ 
sented, and sustaining the weight of the great 
truths thus laid upon it, that mind towers up 
to an overshadowing greatness, and stands be¬ 
fore us “with Atlanteun shoulders, fit to bear 
the weight of mightiest monarchies.” With 
no such reference as this, however, was the old 
system of liberal education projected. The 
idea of producing such high forms of mental 
development, seems hardly to have a place m 
any department of it. 

Mr. Mahon would correct all these defects 
by instituting a new system. He would have 
the student thoroughly learned in each branch 
he undertakes. He would have him educated 
for practical life, and so organize the new sys¬ 
tem that it would send out thorough engineers, 
for whom there is a great demand in our coun¬ 
try; thorough agriculturists, astronomers, geol¬ 
ogists, linguists, &o. Those who are best en- 
dowed for the study of languages, he would 
make ripe scholars therein; and so of every 
other branch, not permitting them to glide from 
one study to another, and fail to acquire a com¬ 
plete knowledge of anything. He would grad¬ 
uate students for exaotly as much as they knew; 
and to obtain the highest card they should re¬ 
main until they had mastered the whole pro¬ 
gramme of a thorough education. 

Such is an idea of President Mahon’s system 
of Collegiate Reform. It is a great improve¬ 
ment upon the old system, and we hope all our 
colleges will be remodelled accordingly. But 
there seems to be one or two glaring defects in 
the proposed new system 

1. It permits the student to exercise his own 
choice as to the studies he shall pursue, and 
complaint is made of the old system that it does 
not defer sulficiently to the taste, capability, and 
aptitude of the pupil. We believe that the old 
system leaves too much to choice, and, if so, the 
new system is still more defective in this respect. 
When a pupil chooses liia studies, he selects 
those which gratify his leading faculties, and 
develope them to a still higher degree. This 
is not what is demanded to build up a true 
man. The weak points of his constitution 
should be made strong by development, and to 
this end the pupil should be told of his defects, 
and persuaded that it is best for him to pursue 
with the most zeal such studies as are the least 
agreeable. They are disagreeable because 
their weak powers are exeroised by them. Is 
not this the only course by whioh the mind can 
he harmoniously developed? But, sayB one, 
there is not time for this. There is time to do 
something toward it—to make a far more har¬ 
monious mind than the new system can pro¬ 
duce, by developing still higher the strongest 
faculties, and making him still more unbalan¬ 
ced. But, says the objector again, we muBt 
euucate men for business; and for the greatest 
success, they should have their natural adap¬ 
tations consulted. Our people are sufficiently 
business-like—they can make a living—and all 
our educational system is concerned with is, 
how shall good and true men and women be 
developed—how shall the defects of all be cor¬ 
rected? Enable all to to think correctly upon 
every subject, and they will not thank its col¬ 
leges to educate them for business. Each 
thinker, whether a farmer, a mechanic, or pro- 
sessional man, readily surrounds himself with 
the best facilities of business. 

2. A second detect of the new system -is a 
non-recognition of the source of human deprav¬ 
ity. This is found in the want of proper men¬ 
tal balance, which has already been hinted, 
and need not now bo pursued. 

Too much emphasis is placed upon a parch¬ 
ment. Too many of our students enter college 
not so much to become wiser and better as to 
get a certificate that they have graduated, and 
a recommendation to the World of Letters—as 
though the only true recommendation was not 
what the individual actually knows. President 
Mahon quotes Dr, Hayland, as affirming that 
the degree indicates little, if anything, more 
than this, “ that the student has remained four 
years within the college waBs, and paid his 
bills.” 

Thousands of times has the assertion been 
made, without contradiction, that one-half of 


our graduates, on leaving college, cannot, with¬ 
out a lexicon, even read their own diplomas. 
Dr. Channing pronounced the old system of 
liberal education in this country, as far as the 
doad languages are concerned, a failure; and 
when has the declaration met with a denial? 

5. FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Prof.'Agnew, of Michigan, addressed the con¬ 
vention on Woman, and out of his discourse 
sprang a debate on female education. He 
that woman’s sphere was at home, and he no¬ 
ticed the traits of character she should pos¬ 
sess, and the offices she should perform, to make 
home most attractive: 1. She should have kind¬ 
ness; 2. She should he always cheerful; 3. 
She should be able to check the Mammon spirit 
of the age ; 4. She should soften political aspi¬ 
rations; 5. She should regulate the customs of 
social life; 6. She should exemplify the duties 
and diffuse the principles of Christianity. 

Mr. Lambert, of New York, said that when 
woman was fitted for a family, for home, she 
becomes all she needs to be, or can be. Mr. 
Buckley, of Albany, added another office to 
Prof. Agnew’s list—7. Mothers should prepare 
children for the school-room. He rhapsodized 
somewhat: “Woman! without them man can¬ 
not progress in virtue and knowledge, but must 
sink to his original barbarism.” De Cook look¬ 
ed with pain upon the female schools of the 
country. He thought they were all together 
inadequate. In all our arrangements we pro¬ 
vide for educating boys, with little eare for the 
girls. In female seminaries the term of study 
is so short, and the number of studies so great, 
that the pupil derives little benefit. Mr. Nick- 
erslraw had been a member of the association 
from the first, but had not participated in any 
debate. He now spoke of female education, 
and, we think, most sensibly. Re believed the 
business of eduoation to be the drawing out of 
mind, and that the same causes or instrumen¬ 
talities must bo used to develop woman’s as 
man’s mind, because both possessed the same 
fafculties. No matter if there be a difference 
in the relative strength of the minds of the 
sexes, their essence is the same, and must be 
impressed and moulded by like causes. And 
he would go farther—the sexes should not only 
be educated alike, but together. After teach¬ 
ing for some time in a school in which the sexes 
mingled, he could say that he approved the 
plan. The presence of the female restrained 
and diminished the rough and wild nature of 
the male, and the presence of the male ban¬ 
ished the false and effeminate delicacy of the 
female. 

From some motive or other, Mr. Niokerstraw 
was here choked down; but we hope ho will 
stand to his rights next time. Our system of 
female eduoation is an abortion. It entirely 
overlooks the solid facts and problems of exist¬ 
ence. No lady graduates with the first idea of 
her duties, unless a sensible mother had given 
her some appreciation of the demands of socie¬ 
ty upon her. Those who attend owe female sem¬ 
inaries never expect to he of any service in the 
world. Their heads are filled with fashionable 
follies and genteel fancies. They have no 
thought that they must contribute a full equiv¬ 
alent for what they consume. They know not 
that it is wicked to waste in extravagance an 
hundred-foMmore than one man can honestly 
produce. An education that fills the mental 
garden with such poisonous weeds, is worse 
than no eduoation; it turns into the busy hive 
its real drones. In all these momentous duties 
for which woman should be most thoroughly 
educated, the college leaves her in perfect ig¬ 
norance. What does one in a thousand of our 
graduates know of maternity, and the influ¬ 
ences under whioh the vast human organiza¬ 
tions can bo developed ? Plato announced more 
than two thousand years ago, as one of his ed¬ 
ucational rules, that eduoation must commence 
previous to the birth of the child; and the 
world seems to have made little improvement 
upon that solemn suggestion. 

But what foundation is there for the distinc¬ 
tion between male and female eduoation ? Does 
sex belong to eduoation? Who first gave sex 
to what nature has given no such distinction ? 
Mr. Nickershaw struck a truth when he said 
that both sexes should be developed under the 
same circumstances and by the same means. 
All branches that tend to develope the mental 
powers should bo pursued as well by females 
as by males. In no other mode can the true 
male and the true female mind be developed. 

But our system seems to regard the intelleot 
in the male, and the heart in the female. The 
Irish schoolmaster hit off very innocently this 
distinction. Mr. Sargeaut Adams asked him 
if he taught morals in his school; to whioh he 
replied, that “question does not belong to my 
school—it belongs more to girls’ schools.” But 
morals, even, are very indifferently taught in 
our female colleges, for the highest of all mor¬ 
als is to understand the great duties of life, and 
know how to and be willing to discharge them. 

6. THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 

But above all, let us exalt the American sys¬ 
tem. What is that system? It is that in 
whioh the Demoeratic principle is applied to 
education. Its end is the thorough develop¬ 
ment of every mind, as essential to the self¬ 
sovereignity of the individual. It was insti¬ 
tuted for the purpose of realizing the truth of 
the deolaration, that “ all mankind are created 
equal,” and its mission is to diminish the great 
inequalities that prevail among the people. It 
does not oppose colleges, hut it would so multi¬ 
ply them that a fine collegiate education can 
be afforded to every one, rich or poor. It does 
not so much regard the profound scholarship 
of a very few as the good education of all; for 
its defenders are aware that the greater the 
number who are well-educated, the greater 
number of profound soholars there will bo. Our 
Educational Association had too much to say 
about collegiate education for the few, and too 
little to say concerning schools for the whole 
people. They did not entirely neglect common 
schools, or Normal schools, for providing good 
teachers; but they did not, by any means, make 
this the only great question in their delibera- 

The American system is not yet, by any 
means, perfected. The great idea of Equality 
is not fully met. Our schools provide every 
advantage for those who have received from 
Nature the best endowment; but for those who 
have been most unfortunately born—for those 
who most need education—the American sys¬ 
tem yet fails to provide any advantages. The 
quick, the apt to learn, the well-born, are grad¬ 
uated at high schools, academies, and colleges, 
where they can enjoy superior instruction ; 
while the dullest, the most unbalanced, those 
who need the best teachers that the world af¬ 
fords, are kept under the most inferior monitors 
for a while, and being pronounced untractable, 
are dismissed at the back door. There must 
be a reform in this. Those who are most in¬ 
ferior by nature require and should have the 
most superior educational advantages. This is 
the way to equalize mankind. But now our 
schools increase the inequalities by birth, in 
lavishing all their attention upon the well-born, 
and almost totally neglecting those whose pa¬ 
rents and untoward circumstances gave them 
unfortunate organizations. The American sys¬ 
tem will he complete, and*the Democratic prin¬ 
ciple will be fully met, when education shall 
be an equalizing process—when it shall be 
connective as to mental inharmony—and when 
it shall apply the means of developement most 
energetically where they are most needed. 

• Precisely So.—T he Hon. Dennis McCarthy, 
Mayor of Syracuse, in the course of his re¬ 
marks at the Fourth of July dinner, said : 

“No matter what the eolor, or the clime, or 
the creed, when I see a man fleeing from op¬ 
pression, I say, God speed to him. Should a 
fugitive from oppression be so unfortunate as 
to fall into the meBhes of the law, he would 
consider it his duty, as an officer, to see the 
law respected and sustained; but if called on 
a3 an individual to force a fellow-being into 
bondage, he would turn bis face to the wall 
and take the responsibility.” [There had been 
much thumping of the tables and jingling of 
glasses over other remarks, but these noble 
sentiments elicited a genuine, hearty, and pro¬ 
longed applause ] 

The Albany Evening Journal pronounces 
this “ good; ” but how good would it bo if every 
man in the North adopted the same line of 
actioh ? It would be good for a general stam¬ 
pede by the slaves of the South, under the false 
representations of the Abolitionists, and their 
general flight to the North; good for the 
speedy alienation and secession of the Southern 
States from the Union; and good for the revival, 
on a larger field, of the bloody and horrible 
atrocities of St. Domingo. The participants in 
the Jerry rescue may turn their backs upon the 
Constitution and our compacts with the South, 
hut it is not “ good.” It is at best but a scurvy 
dodging of the good citizen’s allegiance to the 
laws, There is no half-way house of compro¬ 


mise between the Constitution and the “higher 

The above, from the New York Herald of 
the 10th instant, is an evidence of that editor’s 
unfair dealing with the North, in reference to 
the Slavery question. If he is so ignorant of 
Southern customs as he manifests in the above 
remarks, we will merely state, for his benefit 
in future, that no man in a slave State—be he 
ever so low in society—if he has the least claim 
to decency, will aid in arresting a runaway 
slave. This is well understood by Southerners; 
and a man would degrade himself in the eyes 
of any Southern community, wlio would do so. 
A low officer, or some degraded white man, is 
always hired to do such duty. 

The Mayor of Syracuse offers to do as much 
as any Southern gentleman would do, and it is 
unreasonable in the Herald to ask anything 
more. How absurd to demand of the citizen 
of a free State to perform a duty for a slave¬ 
owner, which the master himself would not 
deign to do for his neighbor. 

A Southerner. 


THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM ; 

MANUAL OF SOUTHERN SENTIMENT ON THE 
SUBJECT OE SLAVERY. 

Being a Compilation from the Writings of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and others, 
whose names are consecrated in the affections 
of the Southern People—the Debates in the 
Federal and State Conventions which framed 
and ratified the Constitution of the United 
States—those which occurred in the first Con¬ 
gresses which sat during the Administration 
of General Washington—and extracts from 
the Debate in the Virginia Legislature in 
1832; with various letters, judicial decisions, §rc. 


EXTRACTS FROM MR. JEFFERSON’S CORRES¬ 
PONDENCE—VOL. I. 

The first establishment in Virginia which 
became permanent, was made in 1607. I have 
found no mention of negroes in the colony until 
about 1650. The first brought here as slaves 
were by a Dutch ship; after which the English 
commenced the trade, and continued it until 
the revolutionary war. That suspended, ipso 
facto, their further importation for the present; 
and the business of the war pressing constant¬ 
ly on the Legislature, this subject was not act¬ 
ed on finally until the year ’78, when I brought 
in a bill to prevent their further importation. 
This passed without opposition, and stopped 
the increase of the evil by importation, leaving 
to future efforts its final eradication.— Page 31. 

The bill on the subject of slaves was a mere 
digest of the existing laws respecting them, 
without any intimation of a plan for a future 
and general emancipation. It was thought 
better that this should be kept back, and at¬ 
tempted only by way of amendment, whenever 
the hill should be brought on. The principles 
of the amendment, however, were agreed on ; 
that is to say, the freedom of all born after a 
certain day, and deportation at a proper age. 
But it was found thp,t the public mind would not 
yet bear the proposition, nor will it bear it even 
at this day; yet the day is not distant when it 
must bear and adopt it, or worse will follow. 
Nothing is more certainly written in the book 
of fate, than that these people are to be free; 
nor is it less certain that the two races, equally 
free, cannot live in the same Government. Na¬ 
ture, habit, opinion, have drawn indelible lines 
of distinction between them. It is still in our 
power to direct the process of emancipation 
and deportation peaceably, and in such slow 
degree as that the evil will wear off insensibly, 
and their place be pari passu filled up by free 
white laborers. If, on the contrary, it is left to 
force itself on, human nature must shudder at 
the prospeot held up. We should in vain look 
for an example in the Spanish deportation or 
deletion of the Moors. This precedent would 
fall far short of our case.— Pages 39, 40. 

To General Chastellux. 

Paris, June 7, 1785. 

Dear Sir : I have been honored with the re¬ 
ceipt of your letter of the 2d instant, and am 
to thank you, as I do sincerely, for the partial¬ 
ity with which you receive the copy of the 
Notos on my country. As I can answer for 
the facts therein reported on my own observa¬ 
tion, and have admitted none on the report of 
others, which were not supported by evidence 
sufficient to command my own assent, I am not 
afraid that you should make any extracts you 
please for the Journal de Physique, which come 
within their plan of publication. The strictures 
on Slavery and on the Constitution of Virginia 
are not of that kind, and they are the parts 
which I do not wish to have made public, at 
least till I know whether their publication 
would do most harm cr good. It is possible 
that in my own oountry these strictures might 
produce an irritation which would indispose 
the people towards the two great objects I have 
in view — that is, the emancipation of their 
slaves, and the settlement of their Constitution 
on a firmer and more permanent basis. If I 
learn from thenoe that they will not produce 
that effect, I have printed and reserved just 
copies enough to be able to give one to every 
young man at the college. It is to them I 
look—to the rising generation, and not to the 
one now in power—for these great reforma¬ 
tions.— Page 228. 

To Dr. Price. 

Paris, August 7, 1785. 

Sir : Your favor of July the 2d came duly to 
hand. The concern you therein express as to 
the effeot of your pamphlet in America, induoes 
me to trouble you with some observations on 
that subject. From my acquaintance with that 
country, 1 think I am able to judge, with some 
degree of oertainty, of the manner in which 
it will have been received. Southward of the 
Chesapeake, it will find but few readers con¬ 
curring with it in sentiment on the subject of 
Slavery; from the mouth to the head of the 
Chesapeake, the bulk of the people will ap¬ 
prove it in theory, and it will find a respeota- 
able minority ready to adopt it in practice—a 
minority which, for weight and worth of char¬ 
acter, preponderates against the greater num¬ 
ber, who have not the courage to divest their 
families of a property which, however, keeps 
their consciences unquiet; northward of the 
Chesapeake, you may find, here and there, an 
opponent to your doctrine, as you may find, 
here and there, a robber and murderer; but in 
no great number. In that part of America, 
there being but few slaves, they can easily dis- 
inoumber themselves of them; and emancipa¬ 
tion is put into such a train that in a few years 
there will be no slaves northward of Maryland. 
In Maryland I do not find such- a disposition to 
begin the redress of this enormity, as in Vir¬ 
ginia. This is the next State to whioh we may 
turn our eyes for the interesting spectacle of 
justice in conflict with avarice and oppression— 
a conflict wherein the sacred side is gaining 
daily recruits from the influx into office of 
young men grown, and growing up. These 
have sucked in the principles of liberty, as it 
were, with their mother’s milk; and it is to 
them I look with anxiety to turn the fate of 
this question. Be not, therefore, discouraged. 
What you have written will do a great deal of 
good; and could you still trouble yourself with 
our welfare, no man is more able to give aid to 
the laboring side. The college of William and 
Mary, in Williamsburg, since the remodelling 
of its plan, is the place where are collected to¬ 
gether all the young men of Virginia, under 

= ration for public life. They are there 
the direction (most of them) of a Mr. 
Wythe, one of the most virtuous of characters, 
and whose sentiments on the subject of Slavery- 
are unequivocal. I am satisfied, if you could 
resolve to address an exhortation to those young 
men, with all that eloquence of which you are 
master, that its influence on tho future decision 
of this important question would he great, per¬ 
haps decisive; Thus yon see that, so far from 
thinking you have cause to repent of what yon 
have done, I wish you to do more; and wish it, 
on an assurance of its effect. The information 
I have received from America of the reception 
of your pamphlet in the different States, agrees 
with the expectations I had formed. Our 
country is getting into a ferment against yours, 
or rather has caught it from yours. God 
knows how this will end; but assuredly in one 
extreme or the other. There can be no medi¬ 
um between those who have loved so much. I 
think the decision is in your power as yet, but 
will not be so long. I pray you to be assured 
of the sincerity of the esteem and respeot with 


which I have the honor to be, sir, your most 
obedient, humble servant, Th. Jefferson. 

[Pages 268, 269. 

M. de Meusnier, where he mentions that the 
slave law has been passed in Virginia without 
the clause of emancipation, is pleased to men¬ 
tion that neither Mr. Wythe nor Mr. Jefferson 
was present to make the proposition they had 
meditated; from which, people who do not give 
themselves tho trouble to reflect or inquire, 
might eonolude, hastily, that their absence was 
the cause why the proposition was not made, 
and, of course, that there were not in the As¬ 
sembly persons of virtue and firmness enough 
to propose the clause for emancipation. This 
supposition would not be true. There were pe*- 
sons there who wanted neither the virtue to 
propose nor talents to enforce the proposition, 
had they seen that the disposition of the Legis¬ 
lature was ripe for it. These worthy charac¬ 
ters would feel themselves wounded, degraded, 
and discouraged, by this idea. Mr. Jefferson 
would therefore be obliged to M. de Meusnier 
to mention it in some such manner as this: 
“ Of the two commissioners who had concerted 
the amendatory clause for the gradual emanof 
pation of slaves, Mr. Wythe could not be pres¬ 
ent, he being a member of the judiciary de¬ 
partment, and Mr. Jefferson was absent on the 
legation to France. But there were not want¬ 
ing in that Assembly men of virtue enough to 
propose and talents to vindicate this clause. 
But they saw that the moment of doing it with 
success was not yet arrived, and that an un¬ 
successful effort, as too often happens, would 
only rivet still oloser the chains of bondage, 
and retard the moment of delivery to this op¬ 
pressed description of men. What a stupen¬ 
dous, what an incomprehensible machine is 
man! who can endure toil, famine, stripes, im¬ 
prisonment, and death itself) in vindication of 
his own liberty, and, the next moment, be deaf 
to all those motives whose power supported 
him through his trial, and inflict on his fellow- 
men a bondage, one hour of which is fraught 
with more misery than ages of that whioh he 
rose in rebellion to oppose. But we must await, 
with patience, the workings of an overruling 
Providence, and hope that that is preparing 
the deliverence of these our suffering brethren. 
When the measure of their tears shall be full, 
when their groans shall have involved Heaven 
itself in darkness, doubtless a God of Justice 
will awaken to their distress, and, by diffusing 
light and liberality among their oppressors, or, 
at length, by his exterminating thunder, mani¬ 
fest his attention to the things of this world, 
and that they are not left to the guidance of a 
blind fatality.— Pages 427, 428. 

VOL. II. 

To Dr. Gordon. [Extract.] 

Lord Cornwallis then proceeded to the Point 
of Fork, and encamped his army from thence 
all along the main James river, to a seat of 
mine, called Elk-hill, opposite to Elk island, 
and a little below the mouth of the Byrd creek. 
(You will see all these places exactly laid down 
in the map annexed to my Notes on Virginia, 
printed by Stockdale.) He remained in this posi¬ 
tion ten days, his own headquarters being in my 
house at that place. I had time to remove most 
of the effects out of the house. He destroyed 
all my growing crops of corn and tobacco; he 
burned all my barns, containing the same ar¬ 
ticles of the last year, having first taken what 
corn he wanted; he used, as was to be expected, 
all my stock of cattle, sheep, and hogs, for the 
sustenanoe of his army, and carried off all the 
horses capable of service; of those too young 
for service he cut the throats; and he burned 
all the fences on the plantation, so as to leave 
it an absolute waste. He carried off, also, about 
thirty slaves. Had this been to give them free¬ 
dom, he would have done right; but it was to 
consign them to inevitable death from the 
small-pox and putrid fever, then raging in his 
camp. This I knew afterwards to be the fate 
of twenty-seven of them. I never had news of 
the remaining three, but presume they shared 
the same fate. When I say that Lord Corn¬ 
wallis did all this, I do not mean that he ear- 
. ried about the torch in his own hands, but that 
it was all done under his eye—the situation of 
the house in which he was, commanding a view 
of every part of the plantation, so that he must 
have seen every fire. 1 relate these things on 
my own knowledge, in a great degree, as I was 
on the ground soon after he left it. He treat¬ 
ed the rest of the neighborhood somewhat in 
the same style, but not with that spirit of total 
extermination with whioh he seemed to rage 
over my possessions. Wherever he went, the 
dwelling houses were plundered of everything 
which could be carried off. Lord Cornwallis’s 
character in England would forbid the belief 
that he shared in the plunder; but that his 
table was served with the plate thus pillaged 
from private houses, can be proved by many 
hundred eye-witnesses. From an estimate *1 
made at that time, on the best information I 
could collect, I supposed the State of Virginia 
lost under Lord Cornwallis’s hands, that year, 
about thirty thousand slaves ; and that of these, 
about twenty-seven thousand died of the small¬ 
pox and camp fever, and the rest were partly 
sent to the West Indies, and exchanged for 
rum, sugar, coffee, and fruit, and partly sent to 
New York, from whence they went, at the 
peace, either to Nova Scotia or England. From 
this last place I believe they have been lately 
sent to Africa. History will never relate the 
horrors committed by the British army in the 
Southern States of America. They raged in 
Virginia six months only—from the middle of 
April to the middle of October, 1781—when 
thej' were all taken peisoners; and I give you 
a faithful specimen of their transactions for ten 
days of that time, and on one spot only. Ex 
pede Herculem. I suppose their whole devasta¬ 
tions during those six months amounted to about 
three millions sterling. The copiousness of 
this subject has only left me space to assure 
you of the sentiments of esteem and respect 
with which I am, sir, your most obedient, hum¬ 
ble servant, Th. Jefferson. 

[Page 334. 

VOL. III. 

To John Jay. [Extract] 

The emancipation of their [French] islands 
is an idea prevailing in the minds of several 
members of the National Assembly, particular¬ 
ly those most enlightened and most liberal in 
their views. Such a step by this country would 
lead to other emancipations or revolutions in 
the same quarter.—Page 21. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

THE MINISTER HUNTING HIS SLAVE. 

About fifteen years ago there came to In¬ 
dianapolis, Indiana, a colored man named John 
Freeman. He brought with him some few hun¬ 
dred dollars, a part of which he invested in real 
estate. He was a painter, white-washer, and 
man of all work. He married a young woman 
who was a servant in our family. His de¬ 
portment won for him general respect and con¬ 
fidence. He rapidly increased in property, and 
is now worth about six thousand dollars, which, 
for that community, is a very handsome prop¬ 
erty. No man’s word was better than Free¬ 
man’s. He was honest, punctual, and reliable. 
He became an active member of the colored 
Baptist Church, and conscientiously discharged 
his duties as a church member. He has a fam¬ 
ily of three children. On the 23d of June, a 
man named Pleasant Ellington, formerly from 
Kentucky, now of Missouri, who is, we under¬ 
stand, a Methodist preacher, appeared in In¬ 
dianapolis, and found miscreants base enough 
to assist him in arresting Freeman, upon the 
claim that he was his slave. Freeman claims 
that he is a free man, and shows many papers 
recognising that fact. The Judge has granted 
nine weeks for Freeman to procure further evi¬ 
dence of his freedom. 

There are some facts that have come to our 
knowledge, whioh it will be edifying to know: 

When Freeman’s arrest was known, the 
whole community was moved. One hundred 
men, of all parties, and of the first standing in 
the place, such as Judge Blackford, Judge 
Wiek, N. B. Palmer, Calvin Fletcher, Esq., and 
many other such, signed a bond for bail in the 
Bum of sixteen hundred dollars. The amount 
in gold was brought into court, to be deposited 
for the preacher Ellington, in case Freeman 
proved a slave, should not appear, or for his 
freedom in any event. The bail was refused. 
Rev. Mr. Ellington refused to agree to take any 
price should he get possession of him, but de¬ 
termined to take him to Missouri. 

Under a pretence that he feared a rescue, 
the marshal was about to remove Freeman to 
Madison jail, on the Ohio river, but has con¬ 
sented to leave him in the jail at Indianapolis, 
on condition that Freeman pays three dollars 
a day for a guard to watch over himself! 

We have some good but dull men in New 
York, who have denied that Christian men and 
families were subject to separation and sale 
under the system of slavery. It is said that to 
represent such scenes as Uncle Tom’s separa¬ 


tion from his family and his wife, is a slander- 
Yet here is a preacher of the gospel, making 
a pilgrimage of more than half a thousand 
miles, to find and arrest a member of a Chris¬ 
tian Church, in a free State, and drag him into 
slavery! He finds him settled down in a home 
which his own industry has secured, with a 
wife and three children, a useful and greatly 
respected oitizen. One would think that a man 
with a particle of humanity, even if Freeman 
were his slave, upon seeing such a state of facts, 
would refuse to break up and desolate a fami¬ 
ly, and blight the prospects of a man and fel¬ 
low Christian. But so deeply has this fellow 
drank of the spirit of patriotism, that he deter¬ 
mines to make the mischief. Bonds and secur¬ 
ity were offered him the most ample, for any 
price that he might demand, in ease Freeman 
should be proved his slave. He refused every¬ 
thing; he demanded the man; and declared 
that he would remove him to a slave State and 
to slavery! 

A man that ean read such a state of facts, 
and not feel his heart rising with indignation 
against this Bcoundrel clergymen, ought to re¬ 
gard himself as having sinned away his day of 
grace, and as sealed over to reprobation. 

And yet, is this many any worse than the 
law allows? Has he done anything illegal? 
This American people have laws within which 
men may violate every sentiment of humanity, 
smother every breath of Christianity, outrage 
the feelings of a whole community, crush an 
innocent and helpless family, reduce a citizen 
of universal respect and proved integrity to the 
level of a brute, carry him to the shambles, sell 
him forever away from his church, his children, 
and wife; all this may be done without viola¬ 
ting the laws of the land—nay, by the laws, and 
under the direction of magistrates! 

And so deadening has been the influence of 
slavery upon the public mind, that religious 
teachers, and religious editors, will find not a 
single word to say against this utter abomina¬ 
tion, and many pious words will they utter in 
favor of this execrable statute. 

Meanwhile, that same God who permits the 
existence of tarantulas, scorpions, and other 
odious vermin, suffers also the existence of such 
creatures as this Rev. Mr. Ellington. It may 
serve a good purpose, in a glossing, timid, shui- 
fling age, to exhibit before the sun, how utter 
a villain a man be, and yet keep within the 
pale of the law, within the permissions jrf the 
Church, and within the requirements of the 
Christian ministry. To crush the human heart, 
to eat up a living household, to take a family 
into one’s hands and crush it like a cluster of 
grapes—this is respectable, legal, and Christian, 
in the estimation of cotton patriots and patriot¬ 
ic Christians, who regard law as greater than 
justice, the Union as more important than pub¬ 
lic virtue and practical Christianity. 

Such a law as that which permits these 
scenes, will destroy the conscience and human¬ 
ity of the community, or he itself destroyed by 
them. A people that have learned to see such 
sights unmoved, are not far from the level of 
Romans, whose amusements were in blood and 
death of beasts and gladiators. 

As long as smooth prophets ease down the 
public conscience, and obsequious editors count 
themselves worthy to bind up the sandals of 
savage laws, whose every step perpetrates as 
many crimes as man can commit against man, 
so long we need not wonder that there are such 
monsters as this Ellington, ruffled out as a min¬ 
ister of the gospel, to the shame of every honest 
man that wears the same cloth, and preaching 
the gospel like a volcano, through whose base 
flame the fires of perdition. 

It will not forever be thus!’ There is an un¬ 
perverted heart! There is a judge above cor¬ 
ruption ! There are laws neither framed in de¬ 
ceit nor red-mouthed with the blood of the in¬ 
nocent. We turn to that great Heart, guard- 
dian of the supreme and universal law, (be¬ 
neath which the miserable piddling enactments 
of paltry politicians and mousing merchants, 
are aB gross and withered leaves beneath the 
boughs of the cedars of Lebanon.) Has not the 
shame of our nakedness appeared long enough ? 
How long shall this land stand before the world 
like a drunken woman loosely exhibiting her 
hideous charms, which none can behold with¬ 
out shame and disgust? 

Henry Ward Beecher in the Independent. 


What would I do, if I had a cross husband ? 
La ! I reckon you’d see what I’d do, if I had 
one. Do you suppose I’d sit down, a poor, 
broken-hearted female, and talk through my 
nose, and drawl out my sorrows ? Gracious, 
no! Why, I never saw such babies as women 
are—they are all so afraid they won’t marry 
sweet little men. Stars! I wouldn’t have one of 
the kind around me. I’d rather, than not 
marry a manly compound of lion and tiger; 
and I’d make him love me so, that I wouldn’t 
be one bit more afraid of him than if he was a 
dear little rabbit. I’ll tell you how I’d do it. 
I should have a stormy beginning—I’d have to 
break his will; and after that, I’d put a sleeve, 
with an arm in it, around his neck, and the 
plaster would be so delightfully drawing, and 
I should be all love and honey. “How would 
I break his will?” I’ve got a royal receipt. 
I’d keep a magnificent bed of coals lively all 
the time. Like as not, he’d think it was for 
the beefsteak; but I’d laugh and wink to my¬ 
self; and when I couldn’t stand^is impudence 
any longer, I’d heat the poker or my curling 
tongs, and make after him like an antelope, 
tuning up: 

“ Lords of creation, men wo call; 

They think to rule tho nation: 


ICE PILLS IN CHOLERA MORBUS. I 

Without pretending to the degree of medical ! 
knowledge necessary to judge of the appropri- | 
ateness of the novel remedy suggested in the 
following article, we take pleasure in stating 
that it is from the pen of Dr. Snodgrass, of 
Baltimore, who first promulgated it through 
the New York Tribune. The remedy certainly 
seems simple enough for a fair trial: * 

“ Guided more by my personal experience as 
an annual victim of that very common though 
very worrying and prostrating malady, oholera 
morbus, the season for which is now upon us, 
rather than any observation of it of late years, 
during which 1 have had little to do with gen¬ 
eral practice, I have come to the conclusion 
that the remedy for it is iee. Not ioe water, 
or ice taken into the mouth to melt and find 
its way into the stomach as water, but crushed 
ioe, swallowed, or Ice Pills, if you please. 

“The primary seat of this disease is the 
stomach. There the intense thirst and disa¬ 
greeable bitterness characteristic of cholera 
morbus originate, although experienced in the 
mouth; there the iee should be applied, with 
the view to absorbing the excess of calorie or. 
heat. Iced water, by its great bulk, distresses 
the stomach; while the ice itself, applied di¬ 
rectly to the part affected, swallowed in small 
lumps, not suffered to trickle down, relieves it 
almost certainly,” 


A SEMI-MONTHLY paper, wliioh aims to interest 
and inform tho young mind. Special effort is 


slavery. Prioo—25 cents for singlo copies, five copies 
for $1, $12 por hundred. A specimen number, free 
of ohargo, will bo sent to any person. 

LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Editor and Publisher, 
June 23. 60 South Salina st.. Syracuse, N. Y. 


T HE subscriber devoteahis attention to the prose¬ 
cution of Cl,AIMS, proquring of PATENTS, or 
transmission of funds, in Amerioa or to any portion 
of Europo. JOS. e. C. KENNEDY, Into of 
June 16—3m Census Office, Washington. 


I TS Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Ju. 
dicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts. By Wil¬ 


ly,” “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” Ac. The work 
ontains 430 pages 12mo, neatly, bound in cloth. Price 
5 cents per copy, postage 18 cents. For Sale by 
Juno 30. L. CEEPHANE, Office Nat. Era. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Hon, 
Yilliam Jay to tho author: 

“ Your analysis of the slave laws is very able, and 
our exhibition of their practical application by the 
louthem courts evinces great and careful research, 
'our book is as impregnable against tho charge of 
xaggeration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like that, 
t consists of propositions and demonstrations. The 
100k is not only true, hut it is unquestioriakly true.” 


bounty land, pensions, 
to their advantage to 
Address 


ar- HP HE next Course of Lcotures in this Institution will 
fce. -I commence on Saturday, October 1st, 1853, and 


To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for 1853. 
1,000 DOLLARS A YEAR. 

W ANTED, in every county of the United States, 
active and enterprising men, to engage in the 
sale of some of the best books published in the ooun¬ 
try. To men of good address, possessing a small cap¬ 
ital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be 
offered as to enable them to make from $3 lg> $5 a 


For further particulars, address, postage paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
July 7—4t 181 William street, New York. 


jontinue five months, (21 weeks,) 
if February, 1854. 

FACULTY. 


Hilbf.rx DArlington, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

Ann Prkston, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 

Edwin Fijssell, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

Mark G. Kerr, M. D., Professor of Materia Med¬ 
ico, and General Therapeutics. 

Martha H. Mo wry, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children. 

Almira L. Fowler, M. D., Demonstrator of Anat- 
oiay and Chemistry. 

Persons wishing further information as to terms, 
regulations; Ac., or desirous of receiving copies of the 
Announcement, will please apply, personally or by 
letter, to the Dean of the Faculty. 

DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. D., 

June 2—12t 229 Aroh street, Philadelphia. 


I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Re¬ 
ceipts, many of whioh have been sold the past year 
for five dollars a-pieoe, and the wholo comprising so 
many different ways to make money. In the sale of 
one of the articles alone, I have known young men 
the post year to make from five to twelve dollars per 
day; and in the manufacture and sale of any one of 
the articles, no young man of energy and ability can 
fail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 


T HE magnificent new steamship GOLDEN AGE, 
three thousand tons burden, D. D. Porter, U. S. 
N., commander, will positively be dospatohod for the 
above ports on Monday, August 15, at two o’oloolt 
precisely, from her doek, pier no 3, N. R. This steam¬ 
ship is of tho sine and strength, and in every way 
equal to the Collins line of steamers, and it is believed 
will prove to be the fastest steamship in tho world. 
Her accommodations for first, second, and third class 
passengers are superior to those of any steamer ever 
built. Rates of passage—first class, ladies saloon, 
$375; first class, upper saloon, $360; second elass, 
$275; third class, $200. The books are now open. 
For freight or passage apply to 

J. HOWARD A SON, Agents, 
June 30. 34 Broadway, New York. 


T HE above Establishment still continues in success¬ 
ful operation, having already entered upon its 
sixth season. The largely inoreased number of pa¬ 
tients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 
any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro¬ 
portion of oures, induce the subscriber to believe that 
his enlarged experience and opportunities for treat¬ 
ment give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 

Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a suc- 
oess and rapidity of oure believed to be surpassed by 
none. T. T. SEELYE, M. D., 

April 21—24t Proprietor. 


m GILBERT A Co.’s NEW YOl 
JL • No. 333 Broadway, corner of 


-Lj Jamestown, a,t the foot of Chautauqua lake, Chau 
tauque county, New York, is now completed, an, 
open for the reception of patients. It appears tha 
nature, in this locality, has blended every facility t 
answer the wants of both body and mind. An abunc 
ance of water, of dewy softness and crystal transpa 


aturai Boenery of surpassing beauty pre- 


up a oontinual anthem. Here the disciples of Walt, 
can ply the rod and line to theii hearts’ content, 
taking the fine specimens of the finny tribe th 


Wouldn’t he wonder what had got into his 
dear Gazelle? And I’d give him all the vari¬ 
ety he’d want. I’d stroke him down with the 
broomstick; and if he asked why I didn’t 
sweep the parlor, when I knew he was going 
to bring home a gentleman with him to tea, 
I’d look up into his face, with the honest eyes 
of a woman, and tell him the broom hadn’t 
any handle. 

After all this, I think it’s quite likely my 
sweet disposition would get the upper hand of 
me; and if an evil spirit were upon him, I’d 
pass my fingers over harp strings, and sing : 

“Am I not fondly thine own?” 

If he snapped and snarled at me for such con- 
jugal sentiments, I’d put him in the big rock¬ 
ing-chair; I’d know his h.ead must ache, and 
I’d put him in the big rocking-chair, and mag¬ 
netize his aching forehead with a fairy touoh. 
I’d empty the camphor-bottle on his head, and 
give him those little pills the doctor left for 
me beoause they were good for nervous women, 
and I’d give him those bouncing pills that had 
rolled around the house for six months because 
they were rounded with science and darkened 
with medical lore, and nobody dared take ’em. 
Blue pills are the name of ’em. I wouldn’t 
touch ’em with my pretty fingers; but they’d 
be good for husband, and husband must have 
’em. I wouldn’t take ’em, beoause they are 
bluer than the Blue Laws: but husband should 
take ’em, and I’d take ’em up with the tongs, 
and put ’em into husband’s mouth. If this 
didn’t clo up the work, something would have 
to, you know; so I’d give him stewed nettles 
for supper, to eat on his bread and butter, and 
I’d fuss ’em up with loaf sugar, until I had 
fooled him into a big mouthful. Then, if he 
made wry faces, I’d ask him if his collar hurt 
him. If he said, No, his collar didn’t hurt him, 
but there was something queer about the pre¬ 
serves, I’d ask him why he couldn’t be thank¬ 
ful for the good things of life, and I’d tell 
him it was a rare thing to find a man whose 
wife would give him “ sass ” the year round, as 
I did. Then I’d melt into tears because my 
labor of love couldn’t be appreciated. 

If I couldn’t make him to my mind by tick¬ 
ling his palate, I’d tell him he must he tired 
after a hard day’s work, and I’d entreat him 
in gentle tones to lie down and take a nap. 
Then, with the gentle tread of a wife who 
knows she loves her husband, I’d steal up to 
him and put burdocks in his hair, and he’d 
wake up refreshed, hut wondering what “ love ” 
had been doing to him. If he groaned or made 
a breath of noise, I’d scream as if I Baw an 
anaconda, or some other big snake, on him. 
I’d examine his pulse, and ask him how he 
felt; and if he said he felt for all the world as 
tho preserves tasted, I’d he a witching com¬ 
pound of smiles and tears. When he went to 
his business in the morning, I’d sit down on 
the floor and cry, to think l had been obliged 
to be so stern with him, when I loved him to 
fits. 

After many days, we—us two, and no other — 
would draw around the evening fire; he’d talk 
of his married life—he’d say that he used to be 
a vinegar-eruet; that he had been a cross hus¬ 
band, but that his love of a wife had taught 
him a more excellent way. Pony Primmer, 


orated Improved TEolian, 
have tho metallic frame, 
any olimate, and give ent 


sold at great bargains. By an experience of eight 
years, resulting in many important improvements, the 
iEoJian has been brought to a perfection attained by 
no other. Nearly two thousand rEolians have been 
applied, and the demand is rapidly increasing. Ele¬ 
gant Boudoir or Cottage Pianos, convenient for small 
rooms. T. Gilbert A Co.’s Pianos are admitted to bo 


and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and Instruc¬ 
tion Books, famished at) this store at wholesale. 

HORACE WATERS, Sole Ager#. 

02?” Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment 
of sooond-hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany 
oasos, varying in prices from $30 to $150. Second¬ 
hand TEolian Pianos, from $200 to $275. Grand Pi¬ 
anos, from $300 to $700. Prince A Co.’s Melodcons, 
from $35 to $90. Carhart’s, $55 to $90. Guitars, 

I from $10 to $75, Ac., Ac. Sep. 16—ly 

STAMMERING CURED—ELOCUTION TAUGHT, 
TAOCTQR COMSTOCK’S VOCAL GYMNASIUM, 
AJ Philadelphia, which has been in successful opera¬ 
tion for more than twenty years, is designed for the 
Promotion of Health, the Cure of Stammering, and 
the Correction of Lisping and other Defective Articu¬ 
lation, as well as for Improvement in Elocution. 

Address A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 

No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comstock is the author of tho American Pho¬ 
netic Alphabet, the only perfect alphabet that has 
been given to the world, because it is the only glpha- 


C. has published, in this alphabet, his System uf Elo¬ 
cution, $1; the New Testament, $1.25; the firBt book 
of 'Pope's Horner’s Illiad, with copious notes, 50 cents; 
MyLeittle Geography, 25 cents; and a number of other 


jVTEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, ARE 
1Y tho agents for the National Era, and are author- 


L ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 
order. Star and Adamantine Candies, full 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candles are 
excellent for all climates, especially California, Bra¬ 
zil, the East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity oxeouted promptly. 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
March 24. Candle Manufacturer. Cincinnati, O. 

AVERY’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Price only *25! — Patented October 19,1852, 
iJUliS maohine is acknowledged by aft who have used it 


the most approved model, by the proprietor, Goneral 

The medical department will be under the imme¬ 
diate supervision of E. Potter, M. D., and Mrs. L. M. 
Potter. Dr. Potter has had rnuoh experience in the 
treatment of tho afflicted, having prac ticed Allopathy 
six years, and the Hydropathic system during the last 
throe years, with admirable success.' 

Dr. Potter has associated with him a young man of 
energy and ability, Mr. Albert Allen, who will take 
charge of the business department of tho Cure. There 
will bo no pains spared to render this establishment 
emphatically the Home of tho invalid, and to assist 
in his or her speedy recuperation. 

Patients coming from the East or West will take 
railroad to Dunkirk, thenoe by plank-road and omni¬ 
bus, throe hours’ ride to Jamestown; from the North, 
by road and stage on the various mail routes. 

Terms—from $6 to $10 per week, according to 
treatment and room oeoupied. Patients will bring the 
usual amount of packing-clothes, towels, Ac., or they 
can be furnished with them at the Cure. For further 
particulars, address E. POTTER, M. D., or ALBERT 
ALLEN, Jamestown, Chautauque oounty, New York. 


■angemencs lor mannraoturmg on tne largest scale, 
supply any number of machines at the shortest 


couasts, COLDS, HOARSUHSSSI, BROKUmTW, 


New York Ware Rooms at T. S. Berry & Go.’s 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 
196 Chestnut street. 

B EING determined to offer the public the best 
Piano Fortes that are manufactured, we have 
arranged with tho above-named Boston manufactur¬ 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
Stook of Now York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 


s. Hallott, Davis, A Co. have been long and 
y known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
purity, depth and swoetness of tone, and for 
it length of time they would stand in tune, 
ot be oxoolled. They have rooently intro- 
10 “grand patent suspension bridge,” whioh 


edy w»have for outing affections of the respiratory oigans. 

DK8. DIKMEK A, HAMPTON. 
To singers and public apeakers this remedy is invaluable, 


duoed the “grand patent suspension bridge,” whioh 
imparts tho firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their JEolian, having tho latest and most 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
Thoro is no instrument so desirable for the parlor as 
their Alolian Piano Forte, oombining ail the beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos of tho piano and 
parlor organ. 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only ne- 
nossary to say, that by a series of experiments', con¬ 
tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly succeed¬ 
ed in making an,instrument for small rooms, fully 


Bronchitis, or irritation of the throat, and upper portion 
of the lungs, may be cured by taking Cherry Peotoral ia 
small and frequent doses. The nnooufortable oppression 

Rev. Dr. Lansing,of Brooklyn, New York,states; 


were protected from any serious consequences, while their 
neighbors, without,the Cherry Pectoral,were suffering from 


Musical Works of every description, at both Now 
York and Philadelphia,; and having purchased the 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
and having all the Boston publications, we are pre¬ 
pared to offor better inducements to the trade, and 
to schools and seminaries, than any other house. 

We also keep a large assortment of second-hand 


bia, and before the Departments of the Gov- 
;. Office over Banking House of Selden, With- 
o. June 30—tf 


ictoral in this place and in my own Uuuily, 


Y 1). SINCLAIR, Deputy Postii 


and effort will insure success. Any person may engage 
in this business, at home or abroad, by sending his 
name, post office address, and $1, in brown envelope, 
post paid, to M. I. COOK, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

April 7—16t 


A TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law,and Solicitors h» 
Chancery, St. Anthony Falls, Minnesota Territory. 
Deo, 16—yg John W. North, Sfeorgs W Prescott, 


Ayer's Cherry Pect^ab^hioh 1 consider peculiarly adapted 


Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, 
\nalytical Chemist, Lowell, Hold ‘ 

%ud Apothecaries everywhere. 








